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BEEN BONGO 20. cccccccccseceses 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
TE new Ministers have been settling down in their places, in 
the House and in office, without any material change in the as- 
pect of their position: they have encountered no resistance at the 
elections, no serious obstruction from the public; and, apart from 
rophetic rumours with regard to the immediate future, thus far 
no difficulties have been made for them. The constituencies to 
whom some of them have had to appeal have returned them with- 
out hesitation. If they have been questioned, it has been the ut- 
most that they have had to encounter on the hustings. Lord 
John Manners confronted an antagonist, but it was only for that 
ntleman to withdraw in obedience to the wish of the electors. 
f Mr. Whiteside found other candidates “nibbling” at his con- 
stituency, they allowed him to swallow it without any abstraction 
of his enjoyment. The political — who introduced himself 
to the hustings of Mr. Disraeli only served as a foil for the glib 
talker, and helped to dramatize the entertainment of the day. 
No doubt, in this open course Ministers have had all the advan- 
tage that they could draw from a surprise ; the retirement of the 
Palmerston Ministry was so sudden that no party could make 
preparations for it. There was indeed scarcely time to turn the 
matter round in the mind, still less to arra any well-con- 
sidered attack upon the individual seats, if that had been thought 
advisable. It was another circumstance somewhat favourable to 
Ministers, that the resignation of the late Premier laid no new 
political question before the public. Upon the whole, it may be 
said that since casualties have compelled us to undergo another 
turn of ‘‘ Conservative” administration, the public adheres to its 
original intention of giving the new Ministers a fair trial. 

None of the statements on the hustings threw much addi- 
tional light upon the three questions that most engage atten- 
tion. Lord Malmesbury’s despatch in reply to the unanswered 
despatch of Count Walewski has been transmitted, and has been 
answered. Rumour had already told us that Ministers would not 
bring in a bill; and the proceedings in the Bow Street Police 
Court, where the charge against the French prisoner Bernard has 
been altered apparently to bring him within the range of “ extra- 
dition,” with the official termination of the “ — miscon- 
ceptions,” announced to Parliament last night, explain the bearing 
of that report. We still write with the full consciousness of the 
animus disclosed by Imperial France, and without a knowledge of 
the terms on which the dispute has been closed ; for that new stage 
of the French question we must see the promised correspondence, 
With regard to the India Bill, it is understood that Lord Ellen- 
borough will not amend the bill of the late Government, but will 
set it aside altogether, in favour of a more comprehensive mea- 
sure. With regard to the Reform Bill, we have only a somewhat 
more distinct promise from Mr. Disraeli that it shall be introduced 
next session, 

_ From the same authority we have a hint, that if the new Min- 
istry encounter factious opposition in Parliament, it may dis- 
solve. This might damage their factious opponents competing 
with them for — but it would damage themselves more ; for 
although this House is Palmerston’s ab initio, it is probable that 
the next would be more positively Liberal; so that both the 
late Ministers and the present would lose by a dissolution. 
Although events may materially change the position of parties, 








we are not likely to see the interest of the late Ministers or of | 


the present Ministers strengthened in influence by the lapse of 
— the public interest in the dissolution therefore will 
ceep. ° 
Rage change of Government in Ireland has been effected with all 
the placidity and grace that might have been expected from the 
(Latest Eprrroy.} 














chivalrous dignity of the incoming Lord-Licutenant and the accom- 
plished yore! of the outgoing. The interest in the subject is 
so faint that the most notable event is the exchange of compli- 
ments between Lord Carlisle and his Dublin admirers. The re- 
tiring Viceroy comes away with the tenderest homage to the 
“lovely land” that he is leaving, and a promise that in this 
country he will serve as a faithful agent to maintain the Lord- 
Lieutenaney from its threatened suppression. 


The first direct intercourse between Ministers and the public 
has been Mr. Walpole’s reception of a deputation to invoke his 
official aid against “ the great social evil.” It stalks the streets by 
day, assails even clergymen “ in French,” and opens its houses of 
entertainment with policemen at the door as if ‘ cum privilegio et 
auctoritate.” Mr. Walpole avowed his desire to put down the 
evil in his capacity of a ‘‘ well-constituted mind” ; but, officially 
discreet, he could promise nothing more than “ consideration.” 
How many and how vast are the “ difficulties” of office! 


The course of Louis Napoleon becomes more perturbed, and 
there is some reason to doubt whether the suasiveness of Malmes- 
bury will induce him to depart from it. Of the outbreak of 
Chalons-sur-Saone we have only a semi-oflicial report in the 
Moniteur ; according to which, the insurrection was the paltry 
riot of a few raggamuffins, worth no attention except asa memento 
to the friends of ‘‘order,” that if they do not maintain their 
Emperor “ society” may be disturbed and commerce a 
There are so many reasons why the official organ should hold up 
that warning, that it suggests doubts touching the report— 
whether the event was not even greater than the Government 
paper allows us to sce ; doubts contirmed by the subsequent con- 
fession that on the 24th of February the Government discovered 
a plot for an insurrection on the 5th of this month—an experi- 
ment on the practicability of a decennial revolution. 

The pamphlet ‘ L’Empereur Napoleon ITI et L’ Angleterre,” 
written by M. de la Guerroniére, one of Louis Napoleon’s semi- 
official hands, is an aggravation of the previous offensive do- 
cuments. It recapitulates the sincerity and assiduity of the 
Emperor Napoleon in the English alliance ; the obligations which 
he has conferred upon this country ; and the conspiracies, engen- 
dered under the shelter of our laws, with which his international 
comity has been repaid. It disclaims all intention of offence, but 
indicates for this country the “ great duty” of preventing the 
free movement of the emissaries of assassination, and of con- 
trolling incendiary publications: in other words, the despatch is 
only a very large amplification of the representations said to have 
been made by the Count de Persigny, and of the published 
despatch by Count Walewski; a similarity so striking as to prove 
the common origin of the whole series of communications. It is 
to be inferred, therefore, that the Emperor is in the same mood 
as he was in Palmerston’s days whatever his acts may be. 

While the French Government is reputed to have complicated 
its position by extraordinary demands upon Austria for even an 
ultra-Austrian control of the press—-while it is seeking to overawe 
if not to coerce Switzerland—it has entangled itself in a 
troublesome question which involves both Sardinia and England, 
Among the persons accused of complicity with Orsini, is Mr. 
Hodge, a young English gentleman who was residing at Nice for 
the benefit of delicate health. He has been arrested by the Sar- 
dinian Government on a preliminary charge, but the French Go- 
yernmont domauds bis surrender under an extradition treaty. 
Now two important questions have first to be soivea: does th? &*~ 
tradition treaty, which = excludes all political offences and 
all acts connected with political offences, compel the surrender of 
the accused ; and does the treaty with France authorize the sur- 
render of a British subject ? 





_ There seems every reason to fear that the English prisoners in 
Naples may be actually killed by the anxieties of their detention 
before the Government can be brought to a just account. The 
Sardinian Minister Cavour had already lodged a peremptory de- 
mand for the surrender of the captain and crew of the Cagliari, 
on the ground that the ship was seized beyond the jurisdiction of 
Naples, in the open sea, with sufficient evidence on board of her 
Sardinian nationality. In a very able and elaborate “ opinion ” 
on the whole case, Dr. Phillimore has shown that the Cagliari 
could not be taken as prize, for there was no war, nor as pirate, 
for she was not devoid of nationality, and was not trading with 
any “animus furandi et depredandi” ; that the single precedent 
cited by Naples is agatnst her; and that the seizure can only be 
justified by an innoyation and infraction upon public law. The 
facts were known months ago ; the public law was then what it is 
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now; Dr. Phillimore’s opinion could have been had as easily 
in 1857 as in 1858 ; and the clearness of the ease now establish 
is a reproach to the slowness of our Government. Lord Malmes- 
bury must have the credit of having taken one step for expediting 
justice, by sending the British Consul from Genoa to Naples to 
watch the proceedings. 





Kansas is likely to be more than a thorn in the side of the Go- 
vernment of the United States. We have a new and more 
threatening stage of the Federal dispute. The State Congress, 
which was actually sitting when the report came away, had is- 
sued a protest against the admission of Kansas to the Union under 
the Lecompton Convention ; had pledged its members and fellow 
citizens to resist the Lecompton constitution by force of arms ; and 
had made an appeal, not only to the Union, but to “ the whole 
civilized world and the friends of freedom everywhere,” for ap- 
proval and support. Thisis a call to civil war, and an invitation 
to foreign paises. 








The latest news from Australia exhibits two of the Colonies in 
what has become their normal condition—a Ministerial or Parlia- 
mentary crisis ; and there is here the due amount of wonderment 
at this working of local self-government. In Victoria the Minis- 
ters are engaged in successive measures to alter, extend, or modify 
the Parliamentary constitution ; and in New South Wales the 
Prime Minister is trying a variety of policies, combined with a 
dissolution, in order to see if he cannot attain some degree of per- 
manency in office ; his opponents almost wishing for a little re- 
pose from the incessant changes. For our own part, this state of 
the Colonies causes us no surprise ; for we anticipated the result when 
Sir John Pakington, in a fit of excessive perhaps because new-born 
zeal for local self-government, sent out the bare outline of a con- 
stitution for the colonists to fill up, instead of giving them their 
constitution complete, leaving to them only the execution. One of 
the finest parts of the superstructure which they were to build, a 
Federal Union of the Australian Colonies, very soon proved a total 
failure ; and now immense time and trouble are wasted in local 
efforts at settlement, which might have been spared altogether by 
a little more pains and moral courage on the part of the Imperial 
Minister. 


Che Cuurt. 

THE QUEEN appears to be leading a life of quiet and retirement at Os- 
borne; walking or driving every day, but chiefly in her own grounds. 
The only guests have been Prince Alfred from Alverbank, and Lord 
Sydney. The Prince Consort visited the new Military Hospital at Net- 
ley on Monday. : 





Che Airtrapalis. 


The Ward of Cheap, on Thursday, sclected Mr. Sheriff Allen for its 
Alderman in the room of Mr. Kennedy, The gown was contested. Mr. 
Causton opposed Mr. Allen, and went to the poll. At its close there 
were—for Allen 106, for Causton 76. The Lord Mayor therefore de- 
clared Mr. Allen to be duly elected. 

The Wardmote passed a vote of thanks to Mr, Kennedy for the zeal 
and ability with which he had discharged his office, and his courteous 
demeanour to his constituents; and they expressed their wishes for his 
future health and happiness. 


A deputation from several parishes in the Metropolis, headed by Mr. 
Donald Nicoll, General Evans, and Mr. Hanbury, waited on Mr. Wal- 
pole on Wednesday to call his attention to street-walking, night-houses, 
and other branches of the ‘delicate question.” Mr. Walpole confined 
himself to listening to the statements of the parish authorities, clergy- 
men, and ratepayers, who composed the deputation. He said that he 
had already received orders to collect information on the subject, and he 
hoped to be able to form a correct judgment of the exact deticiencies of 
- law. He thanked the deputation for the assistance they had rendered 

m,. 

A meeting of delegates from vestries and district boards, held at the 
London Coffechouse on Thursday, adopted resolutions adverse to the 
proposed main drainage scheme, and objecting to the large outlay it 
would require. Some of the speakers vindicated the Thames from the 
aspersion that it is injurious to health. 

The London Tramway Company stated its case to Lord John Man- 
ners on Thursday. He promised to give the scheme his best considera- 
tion. 





The Italian Constitutionalists meeting in London have finished their 
conference. On Monday they discussed and adopted the address “to the 
yarious sovereigns, princes, and statesmen of Europe,” which had been 
prepared by acommittce. It sets forth in moderate language the desire 
of Italy for nationality, and her claims upon Europe, grounded on grati- 
tude, humanity, justice, interest. 

“It may be urged, however just are either one or more of these many 
claims, the doing justice to Italy becomes an impossibility in the present 
state and divisions of Europe; that if the idea were entertained by the 
various powers the problem would still remain to be answered, How could 
Italy become united without overthrowing the balance hitherto considered 
essential to the well-being of the continent of Europe? The answer which 
would be given to such a question would be, that the Italian people do not 
seek to d dan impossibility at their hands, but simply what could 
easily be carried into etfect without disturbing the natural balance of power 
in Europe. To do away with the absolute state of terrorism in which they 
for over ee, to do away with the spirit of evil, seeming to crush the very 
beauty of life itself, is all they desire to render them happy and contented 
in the enjoyment of social and political and religious rights. 

“ The realization of this object can thus be effected—the giving to each 
of the various states of Italy a constitutional government. The constitu- 
tional government of each state to embrace—1. a representative assembly 
and a house of peers; 2. the freedom of public speech and the liberty of 








a 
the ;.8. the right of public assembly ; 4. the appointment af a i- 
cip guard ; 5. the cxpeniadiion of the municipal cathority on a liberal 


elective system ; and 6. for all courts of justice to be open, to allow public 
opinion to give full weight to justice. A mutual arrangement to be made 
between each of the various sovereigns of Europe to appoint a central and 
supreme power to arrange all matters of difference that may arise between 
them, and to allow the representative assembly of each state to choose 
their own delegates by vote to represent the mutual interest of each soye. 
reign at the central and supreme power. 

** Thus, by the joint confederation of the states, would be represented to 
the world a body compact and united in itself, and the dream of the people 
of Italy would become at once a reality.” 


At the annual general meeting of the Royal Literary Fund, on Wed- 
nesday,—Earl Stanhope in the chair,—Mr. Dickens and his allies again 
endeayoured to carry resolutions expressing their peculiar views, Mr, 
Dickens moved a resolution protesting against the systematic expendi. 
ture of from 407. to 45/7. upon every grant of 100/.: it was “not quite 
right.” Mr. Monckton Milnes, Dr. William Smith, and Mr. Robert 
Bell, exposed the fallacies of the hostile party. The resolution was ne. 
gatived by 70 to 14. Mr. Purton Cooper moved for a committee to con- 
sider whether the expenditure could not be diminished. This was ne- 
gatived by 66 to 18. 

At the reéxamination of Bernard at Bow Street Police Office on Thursday, 
very important evidence was adduced, and it was announced that the pri- 
soner would be charged with a graver offence than misdemeanour, as an 
accessory before the fact for the capital crime of murder. Eliza Cheney 
deposed that she had been housekeeper to Orsini in Grafton Street, Kentish 
New Town. Bernard used to visit Orsini ; when Orsini was away for any 
time, Bernard took all letters not marked “ private”’ ; she believed he opened 
them ; she had seen him answer them sometimes. Orsini left London about 
the end of November; Bernard continued to call for letters up to the 
time of his own arrest. Bernard with two friends had dined with Orsini 
on one occasion. 

The evidence of the last two witnesses was of a very serious character, the 
object of the prosecution in calling them being evidently to show that Ber- 
nard dived Rudio to assist in assassinating the Emperor. Eliza Rudio, an 
English girl of eighteen, stated that she married Carlo Rudio, at Notting- 
ham, two years ago. Recently they had lived in Soho ; they were in the 
deepest poverty ; Bernard called on them, had conferences with her hus- 
band, supplied money for their subsistence, and for Rudio to get decent clothes 
and a earpet-bag. Bernard arranged that Rudio should go to Paris; a 
passport, under the name of Da Silva, seems to have been obtained for him, 
after much trouble. He left his wife: when she next saw him he was in 
wvison at Paris. When Rudio went away, Bernard undertook to supply 
Mrs. Rudio with twelve shillings weekly; subsequently, he induced a 
to goto Nottingham—she was to give out that she was going to Godalming. 
If she saw her husband’s name mentioned in the newspapers, she was to 
take no notice of it. In some of the interviews, Bernard and Rudio con- 
versed in French, which Mrs. Rudio did not understand, Mr. Sleigh 
raised objections to the evidence of this witness being received—her hus- 
band was charged with conspiring with Bernard. Mr. Bodkin said, that 
difficulty would be got over by granting a pardon to Rudio under the great 
seal. Mr. Jardine admitted that he had doubts, but he allowed the 
witness to be examined. Cross-examined, Mrs. Rudio said—‘‘I do not 
know that my husband was promised a pardon if I gave sufficient evidence, 
I have hopes that he will be pardoned, but I have not been told so. When 
I saw him in prison he desired me to tell all I knew.” Mrs. Fay, a lodger 
in the same house with the Rudios, corroborated the statement that Ber- 
nard called at the place : after he came the Rudios had money. 

Mr. Bodkin said he had one more witness to call, a commercial traveller 
now ona journey. He proposed to close the case on Saturday. He added 
—* Sir, tthink it right, in justice to Mr. Sleigh and to the prisoner, to 
state that at the conclusion of the case on Saturday I shall ask you to com- 
mit the prisoner, as an accessory before the fact, for the capital offence of 
murder. When I first mentioned the case to you in applying for the war- 
rant, I told you that I took it for this misdemeanour, not yet knowing all 
the facts; but I intimated that it was possible, nay probable, that the case 
might assume a graver complexion. I do not now go into the reasons, but 
I shall on Saturday state why I shall call on you, and I think satisfy you 
that it will be your duty, to commit the prisoner for the capital offence.” 
Mr. Sleigh complained of surprise, and made a little political speech, which 
excited cheers from foreigners in the court. Mr. Jardine said that was the 
last time such an ebullition among the auditory should occur with impunity 
—he would have the court cleared if it were repeated. Bernard was re- 
manded till Saturday afternoon. 





The ship Windsor, from London to Australia, was totally lost off one of 
the Cape Verde Islands; the crew and passengers were saved ; the passen- 
gers were forwarded to London. Twenty-nine passengers had taken berths 
in the ship. They now, under the Passengers Act 1855, claim from the 
owners of the ship, Messrs. Ellis and Fickling, either passages to Australia 
or a return of their passage-money. The owners resist, on the ground that 
the Windsor was not a ** passenger-ship.’’ The matter came before the 
Lord Mayor on Tuesday, one case having been taken to govern the rest. 
Mr. Pearce claimed 120/., passage-money paid by him. It was pleaded that 
the Windsor came within the provisions of the act, as she carried one adult 
to every 50 tons of registered tonnage. The emigration-officer had passed 
the vessel as of a passenger-ship. The Lord Mayor decided against the 
owners, and ordered payment of 120/. and 5/. 5s. costs to Mr. Pearce, The 
defendants notified that they should appeal to a higher court. 

Henry Banks, representative of ‘‘ Banks and Co.,”’ has been before the 
Lord Mayor charged with fraudulently obtaining twenty-two carbines from a 
Birmingham manufacturer. ‘ Banks and Co” advertized that they pur- 
chased guns and similar articles, sending a remittance the day after receiv- 
ing them. It seems that numbers of persons in the country forwarded 
goods; the remittances of Messrs. Banks and Co, were not sent. Mr. Keep 
sent the carbines from Birmingham; believing that a remittance would ar- 
rive next day, he made no inquiries about Banks and Co. The Lord Mayor 
regretted that Banks had kept clear of the criminal law: he was obliged to 
liberate him. Mr. Lewis, Banks’s solicitor, remarked that the dealing with 
Mr. Keep was “a regular commercial transaction,’ and Mr. Keep assented 
—** No doubt.” 

A number of labourers applied to the Southwark Magistrate on Tuesday 
for advice. In consequence of the inclement weather, they are out of work ; 
the relicving-officer of St. John’s, Southwark, had refused to give them 
out-door relief—they and their families had been offered relief in the work- 
house. That is the law, said Mr. Burcham: why not go into the house > 
The spokesman, Ryan, replied, that this would break up their little homes, 
which they might never be able to get together again: all they wanted was 
temporary out-door relief till work could be got. Mr. Burcham ascertain d 
that the crowd had gone in a body to the relieving-officer ; he warned them 
not to repeat this, and advised them to apply singly. But he said the re- 
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lieving-officer had done his duty in offering to take them into the work- 
house. ‘ 

William James Greenfield has been committed by Alderman Hum- 
phery for aiding another prisoner, Thomas Wilkes, to eseape from Ilollo- 
way Gaol. Greenfield had been committed from the Mansionhouse for 
twenty-one days for stealing lead, and Wilkes, on the same day, for three 
months for stealing geese; Greentield was not particular as to how long he 
stopped in gaol, and he agreed to personate Wilkes when they arrived at 
Holloway, Wilkes making him some little presents. Arrived at Hollo- 
way Prison, there was noone to identify the prisoners ; as arranged, the 
two changed names; and in three weeks Wilkes got his liberty. This is 





not the first case of the kind that has occurred ; measures are to be taken | 


for preventing a repetition. f 
Th the course of the proceedings, Alderman Humphgry said— When I 


was a Sheriff, a man was very nearly being hanged through a mistake of | 


the Recorder, Knowles. An order was sent down for the execution of one 
man and a pee for another; and the Recorder, who directed the execu- 
tion, issued t e order against the wrong man and was obliged to resign in 
consequence. The man would have been hanged if I had not interfered.” 

Giovanni Lani was committed for trial by the Marlborough Street Magis- 
trate on Monday on the charge of murdering Héloise Thaubin. The Coro- 
ner’s inquest was also concluded on Monday, with a verdict of * Wilful 
murder” against Lani. At neither inquiry was there evidence containing 
any novelty. The prisoner behaves with carelessness and levity. 


Provincial, 

Three Ministers were reélected on Saturday; Mr. Ienley for Oxford- 
shire, Sir Fitzroy Kelly for East Suffolk, and Lord Henry Lennox for 
Chichester. In no case was there any opposition. 

Mr. Henley was proposed by Mr. Hammersley, and seconded by Mr. 
Lechmere. Very few persons were present in the Oxford County Hall, 
and the whole proceedings occupied less than an hour. The two promi- 
nent subjects in Mr. Henley’s speech were Parliamentary Reform and 
Church-rates. 

Parliamentary Reform. “T have been asked what I would do upon this 
or that question; and among the rest it has been said to me, ‘ What about 
Reform?’ ‘To that question I have always, before my constituents or other- 
wise, given this frank answer when other men have been in power, * Let me 
see what they are going to do, and then I will tell you whether I will sup- 
port them or not.’ That has heen the answer Ihave given here before, and 
many may remember it. Now I will tell you how I stand on this ques- 
tion at present. I could not have joined any Government in which 
my hands were to be tied upon that subject. But I feel that the question is 
one which has been dangling for some time before the eyes of the country, 
which has been put into the mouth of the Sovereign by several successive 
Prime Ministers, though none of those Ministers have chosen to bring any 
scheme before the country,—for I don’t think the most ardent Reformer will 
affirm that the one or two bills introduced by Lord John Russell seven or 
eight years‘ago can be calied schemes of reform, For this reason, no ques- 
tion having been brought fairly before the country, I have not felt in a po- 
sition to say whether this or that particular measure should be adopted. 
But this I may tell you—that I would not have joined any Government if I 
were not able to say to my constituents that I stand unfettered upon this 
subject ; that I am free to take into consideration that or any other subject 
I please; and that I am at liberty to act respecting it according to what I 
think to be for the good of the country; and whether the support I receive 
in that line of conduct be small or large, or none at all, to that I will ad- 
here. This I think is as free an expression of opinion upon the subject as 
you can expect any man in my position to give. I believe there is nota 
single person now standing before me who three wecks ago might not have 
eonsidered he had as good a chance of being called to the councils of his So- 
vereign as Thad. Members of a party who sce four hundred gentlemen sit- 
ting opposite them in the House of Commons, you may conceive that about 
the last thing in the world which those with whom I have the honour to act 
could expect was to be called on to form a Government.”’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was not natural that his party should discuss these questions, 
but wait to see what Lord Palmerston brought forward. 


Church-rates. ** You ask me my opinion about church-rates. I don’t 
believe there is any man among you who does not know it. (Laughter.) 
However, that is no reason why you should not have it over again. Now, 


I will tell you. I believe that out of about twelve thousand parishes in 
England, between nine and ten thousand pay church-rates; their own open 





vestries, where every ratepayer has a right to vote, agreeing so to pay them. | 
Now, I have never heard any reason advanced why, if the vestries choose to | 


agree upon the rate after full discussion, Parliament should take from those 
nine thousand odd parishes that which they have always had the right of 
voting beyond the memory of man. [4 Votee—“ But the rich man has sir 
votes and the poor man one.”’| As to the other two thousand five hundred 
parishes, they, following their own will, as pronounced in open vestry, do 
not pay church-rates. Well, now I really don’t think it is very easy to put 
things on a better footing. In this country we are bound by majorities, 
All parishes are just in the same position. Those who like to have church- 
rates pay them, and those who don’t like them don’t pay them. But I have 
something else to say upon this subject. : 
father bought his estate subject to these payments, provided the rated inha- 
bitants choose to levy them. If church-rates were to be done away with by 
law, that money would go into my pocket. Every tenant when he comes to 
take a farm says, ‘ What are the rates and taxes and the rent?’ Gene- 


kingdom—not numbered by hundreds or by thousands, but by hundreds of 
thousands—who are well qualified by education, by property, by character, 
by position, by all that can entitle a free man ina free country to the 
possession of the elective franchise—who have it not, and who are among 
the unrepresented in this country, I feel that we ought not, whenever the 
time shall come to legislate upon this subject, to leave one man in Britain, 
who is by the qualifications to which I have adverted entitled to the 
tive franchise without it. I therefore desire—and I hope that there is 
nothing that the humbler classes of society will complain of when I say 
so—to begin at the upper end, and to descend in conferring the franchi Y 
the state of education and intelligence among the people will permit 
Whether in counties or in towns, I would certainly confer the franchise 
upon every individual who possesses a sufficient income to afford a pro- 
spect of his exercising that franchise independently. I would likewi 

confer it upon every man in Britain who can show that h 


as 


Possesst 


liberal education. I do not mean a first-rate classical education, 1 
that he has a sufficient knowledge to justify the expectation of 
intelligent, right-thinking, and retlective exercise of that franchise, even 


although he might not be a frecholder in a county, or a ten-pound 
householder within a borough. It is necessary also—but here we 
come upon a task full of delicacy and difficulty—that a great number 
of towns throughout Great Britain, the population of which has in- 
creased of late years until they have become places of great impor- 
tance and consideration, should no longer be deprived of the clecti 

franchise. When you find, for example, towns Tike the neigh! 

borough of Harwich with a small population returning two M 
and uthers with u still smaller, or perhaps even with a larger population 
for you all know that the number of inhabitants in a town varies from tir 

to time from circumstances over which the Legislature has no control—re- 
turning one Member to Parliament, while we have great and extensive 
towns in the North of England and elsewhere, with thirty thousand or 
forty thousand inhabitants, returning no Member at all, you must feel thet 
that is an evil which ought to be remedied. Iknow no reason, for example, 
why my old friends and constituents in Ipswich who live in ten-pound houses 
in the borough should continue to enjoy the franchise, whe refused to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Hadleigh, who are equal in 
character, in property, and in intelligence to the inhabitants of this town 
These are some of the evils which I would seck to remedy; and moreover, 
I cannot but feel that a great and undve disproportion exists under the pr 


tive 


ring 









just 


sent law between the population and the number of Members returned. 1 
would therefore, as far as may be, endeavour to restore the balance and to 
do equal justice to all the inhabitants of this country. I do not say--for it 
would be absurd to dream of such a measure—that I would endeavou 


parcel out the nation into districts, with an exact proportion of population 
to members returned; but I cannot see why some fifty-two counties in 
England and Wales, with half a million of electors, and I am afraid 
to say how many inhabitants, should return but a hundred and fifty 
Members, while the boroughs within those counties return Members in tl 
proportion of at least three to onc. While attempting to do justice, then, 
to the population at large, and to extend the franchise so far as the educa- 
tion, the intelligence, the property, and the general improvement in a!l 
classes of the people will permit us to do so with safety, let us at the sar 
time do justice to the counties, and take care that the number of Members 
steneed by the counties of England and Wales shall bear something like a 
fair proportion to the immensity of their electors and of their population.” 
Law Reform. ‘* We hear in all the great commercial towns of England 
loud complaints of the state of the law of bankruptcy and insolvency, as 
affecting the relations of debtors and creditors. I have already, during the 
very short time that I have been in office, directed my attention to that sub- 
ject, and Iam in communication with persons conversant with commer 
and commercial exigencies in all their details in several of the great com- 
mercial cities and towns of England. I trust therefore that I shall before 
long be enabled to submit to the House of Commons a measure which at 
least will remedy the greater number of those evils under which the mer- 
cantile community have so longlaboured. Again, there is a measure for the 
registration of tithes and for facilitating the transfer of laud. That 
subject in which every inhabitant of this country must feel a personal in- 
terest ; because the expenses attendant upon the smallest transaction in t! 
way of selling or charging a little piece of land are such as often to deter 
people from taking those measures in their domestic relations and for per- 
sonal purposes which may be very essential to their interests; or they are 
such if those measures be taken as to bring upon persons difficulties and 
embarrassments without end. Let me here assure a class of persons in 
whom I myself take a sincere interest—I mean the attorneys and solicitors 
of England—a class to whom I will not say that I owe, but certainly through 
whom I have obtained whatever I may possess of fortune and station—.« 
class of persons for whom I entertain the sincerest respect—let me assure 
them that I should with infinite reluctance become a party to any_measui 
which would in any way prejudicially affect their interests. But 1 beli 
that no such consequence w itt follow. 1 believe, if we shall succeed in pas- 


is 


| sing a measure which shall enable every man to transfer or to charge his 


land with the same facility as he might transfer or charge so much stock 
in the funds, that so far from injuring the interests of attorneys and solici- 


| tors it will for many years to come, at least during the first and primary 


I inherited my estate, and my | 


rally speaking, he asks for the amount of the rates the first thing. Now, of | 


course, if the rates are less the rent will be more; and therefore I sce no 
reason why in those parishes which like to have them church-rates should 
be taken away from maintaining the fabrics of churches into which many 
poor people go without paying a farthing of rates, and should be put into 
the pockets of the Dandiieade. You have asked me a question nat I have 
given you as plain an answer as I could. My reasons are not very long, 
but I do not think they are very bad ones.” 2 

The East Suffolk election took place at Ipswich. Sir Fitzroy Kelly 


was proposed by Mr. Schrieber, and seconded by Mr. Barthropp. He 
2 a longer speech than Mr. Henley. The salient parts of his address 
were those relating to Parliamentary Reform and Law Reform; and in 


treating the former, the Attorney-Gencral was not so reserved as the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

. Parliamentary Reform. “Tt has been supposed—nay, it has been pub- 
licly stated within’ these eight-and-forty hours, with reference to plans to 
which I have from time to time here and elsewhere alluded—that I desire 
to deprive of the elective franchise the freeholders, tenant-farmers, and 
others in the county of Suffolk and throughout Great Britain. So far is 
that from being correct, that on the contrary I declare that I will never be 
2 party to any scheme of reform by which one single British man who now 
ake the franchise shall be dispossessed of that franchise. My policy is 
all for extension ; and when we reflect that there are now men in this 





working of the measure, increase their occupation, without prejudicially al- 
fecting the interests of the community.” 

On Monday, Mr. Disraeli was reélected for Buckinghamshire, Lord 
John Manners for North Leicestershire, and Mr. Adderley for North 
Staffordshire. 

The Bucks election took place at Aylesbury. Mr. Disraeli was pro- 
posed by Mr. Philip Dauncey, and seconded by Mr. Harvey of Langley 
Park, Dr. Lee, a locally well-known politician, said he was quite pre- 
pared to propose a candidate, but he did not wish to throw down th 
apple of discord, and he would be perfectly satisfied if Mr. Disraeli 
would give due consideration to a string of questions he handed in. Mr. 
Disraeli made merry with his “ learned friend,” and said that as the 
settlement of his eight questions would demand as many years, he must 
anticipate that Lord Derby’s Government will have f ews tenure of 
office. Passing from Dr. Lee’s questions, Mr. Disraeli entered upon 
more serious subjects—the French question, the government of India, 
and Parliamentary Reform. 

The French Question, Mr. Disracli spoke on this subject at great length, 
and with much elaboration of his materials, He laid it down that a cor- 
dial alliance should be cherished between France and England, as the only 
means by which the independence and importance of Europe in the seale 
of the world can be maintained. Whatever may be the form of government 
in France, the maintenance of that alliance should be the essence of French 
and English policy. [Here he amplified an eulogium on the French Em- 
peror, as a statesman eminently gifted, and a faithful ally, not in mere 
courtly phrases, but ‘‘in the deeds of a nation, sealed in blood and crowned 
by victory.’’] The English people are favourable to the alliance, but 
among the great body of the French people a prejudice against England 
survives ; so that the ruler of France has a much more difficult task in order 
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to cherish and consolidate the alliance than the English Government. 
When the life of the Emperor was attempted, the first feeling in this coun- 
try was one of indignation and disgust. Unfortunately, the French Go- 
vernment and the French people visited that atrocity upon the land and 
laws of England. That was a great error. But when this act of accusation 
was handed in by authority, it was not met by the English Government in 
a manner or spirit adequate to the occasion. ‘*‘ Instead of a public reply, 
we had private conversations.” Instead of a frank and firm exposition of 
our feelings, there was on the part of the English Government vacillation, 
timidity, intrigue, manmuvre—anything but an open assertion of our 
rights. It was under these circumstances, not by any of the routine of 
faction, but as it were by a judicial act, that power fell from the hands 
of a Ministry, and Lord Derby took the helm at the instance of her Ma- 
jesty. Lord Derby has to solve a difficult problem—to maintain the 

rench alliance and vindicate the rights and privileges of Englishmen. 
That cannot be done by pursuing a course which the majority of the Eng- 
lish people has already condemned. ‘In considering this question, I re- 

ard with great confidence the character of the Emperor of the French. 

"he custom of that prince, arising necessarily from the great transactions 
with which he has to deal, is to leave the conduct of affairs for a consider- 
able time to his Ministers and to subordinate agents. This is the 
necessary consequence of the Emperor's dealing himself, tore or less, with 
the entire administration of his empire, both foreign and domestic ; but it 
has happened before, as I hope it will happen in this case, that when 
by their mismanagement and by their misconduct a critical state of affairs 
has occurred—when the peace of Europe or the independence of countries 
has been in quutien—ohen difficulties have appeared to take such an 
inextricable form that no solution was at hand—the Emperor him- 
self has then interfered, and has brought to the survey of the whole 
transaction that sagacious and unimpassioned intelligence which he pos- 
sesses, viewing the state of affairs, as I believe he will do on this occasion, 
solely with regard to the interests of France. The Emperor of the French, 
I feel assured, will not permit those great principles of policy of which he 
has been the chief supporter, if not the originator, to be sacrificed for want 
of intelligence, or from deficiency of judgment on the part of those indi- 
viduals who have had the previous management and conduct of these 
matters. - I feel persuaded that when the Emperor himself brings—as no 
doubt at this moment he is bringing—his personal investigation and super- 
vision to all the circumstances of this difficult case, he will not hesitate to 
recognize the original error of his Ministers ; that he will not hesitate to 
place confidence in those laws of England the efficiency of which has not 
even yet been tried to obtain for him the just remedy which he solicited. I 
am confident that when the Emperor has investigated in such a spirit all the 
circumstances of this case, while he recognizes the first error of his Ministers 
—while he recognizes what has too late been acknowledged, the efficiency of 
the existing law—if his hopes are frustrated, if it be proved that that law 
is inefficient, (which I am not inclined to believe,) and if the monstrous 
doctrine can be demonstrated to be the law of England that an alien in this 
eountry may commit with impunity a crime which one of her Majesty’s 
own subjects could not commit without incurring the penalties of the law,— 
then I am sure the Emperor of the French will not send dictatorial messages 
or menaces—he will leave them to Counts and Colonels—but he will appeal 
to the justice of the English nation, and he will ask them, ‘Do you wish it 
to be the law of England that an alien may commit with impunity a crime 
which one of your Sovereign’s own subjects cannot commit without punish- 
ment, and that such a crime may be perpetrated against the person of your 
faithful ally?’ ’’ With respect to this situation, Mr. Disraeli will watch 
the trials now pending. A ease of magnitude and gravity will soon be 
before the courts, and the law will be completely tested. For himself, he 
has confidence in the law of England. [Here he vindicated the French 
Emperor from calumnies in circulation representing him as seeking to pick 
a quarrel with England while we are at some disadvantage in consequence 
of the disturbances in India.] There is no prince in Europe so well-in- 
formed of our means of defence. ‘“‘The Emperor of the French, who 
is this well-informed prince, knows as well as I do, that notwithstand- 
ing the fine army which we have sent to India, we have at this 
moment in this country a larger effective force than we have had at 
any period for the last twenty-five years. He knows as well as I 
do, that in twenty-four hours we could man with able seamen the 
most powerful Channel fleet that ever rode upon the English waters. 
The Emperor of the French, who is the best-informed eye in Europe on 
English politics, knows, I dare say, as well as I do the last monthly return 
of our recruiting rota; and he knows that in this country, where we have 
no conscription, and where we can only appeal to the patriotism and public 
spirit of the people, there is a larger recruiting going on at this moment for 
every arm of her Majesty’s service than during any month of the Crimean 
campaign. Then what a calumny it is to pretend that he has picked an oc- 
casion to quarrel with us on account of our Indian difficulties !”’ 

The India Bill, In regard to the Government of India Bill, Mr. Disraeli 
said the position of the new Ministers has been misrepresented. They do not 
bow to the decree of the House of Commons; they look to the effect of 
that decree. ‘* Who can suppose that the East India Company will exercise 
any influence in India when the House of Commons has condemned it as in- 
competent ? The Directors of the East India Company must feel like 
corpses ; they must be conscious of being dead men; and I should suppose 
that their greatest anxiety is to get their burial over as soon as possible, and 
that their obsequies should be consummated in the most decorous and even 
in the most splendid manner.” 
subject in a spirit very different from that shown by the late Government ; 
but he would not enter into details. 

Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Disraeli went back to 1832 in dealing with 
this question. He disapproved of the measure of that period—it was a party 
mancuvre to place the Whigs in power. When the public enthusiasm in 
its favour cooled, and the Tories grew more powerful, the Whigs raised the 
ery that if the Tories came back they would alter the Reform Act. In spite 
of Sir Robert Peel’s assurance that he would not seek to tamper with the 
bill, the Tories were kept out of power for ten years. ‘I, along with every 
other member of the party with which I act, have always looked upon that 
as a solemn compact given by Sir Robert Peel that we should adhere to the 
settlement made by the Reform Bill. To the great surprise of the world, seven 
or eight years ago the most distinguished member of the Whig party, who had 


introduced the original Reform Bill, announced his intention of introducing | 


anew one. From that moment I looked upon myself—and I believe the 
same was the case with every gentleman with whom I act, not merely in 
the Government but in political matters generally—as honourably emanci- 
am from the engagement made by Sir Robert Peel.’’ Since 1850, the 

yhigs have promised Reform Bills year after year. Whenever they were 
disturbed, they cried, “ Only let us remain in a little longer, and you shall 
have a Reform Bill.” Is it honest and honourable that this question should 
be made the stalking-horse of faction? ‘*I am convinced that it is the 
opinion of the people of this country that this question should be settled, 
ay or no. If a Reform Bill be necessary, it must be produced, and it will 
be carried; and if it be unnecessary, the Minister who is not prepared to 
grapple with the question ought frankly to state that this is his conviction.” 
But he was asked when the Reform Bill would be brought in ? ‘The course 


The present Government will deal with the | 


‘which we shall take will be this. We shall give to that subject our most 
earnest and serious consideration, with the view, if possible, of bringing for- 
ward a measure which shall not be a mere party measure, which shall not 
be devised merely to prop up a faction, which shall not be invented merely 
to increase the political influence of a political section, but a measure which 
dealing largely and completely with all those questions connected with 
| the subject which are entitled to consideration, will, I trust, recommend 
itself to all temperate, rational, and sober-spirited men, as a measure ade- 
ay to the occasion. Being ready to act in that spirit, I do not think that 
am asking too much for her Majesty’s Government that we may be per- 
mitted to give consideration to the construction of that measure, and that 
we may have the time for thought and for labour which the responsibility 
for so vast a theme demands.” , 
|  <Atthe tail of his speech, Mr. Disracli was at pains to show that the 
Derby Government is not a government on sufferance, and to appeal to 
the generous feelings of the House of Commons against the factious com- 
binations of political intriguers. Had the House of Commons learnt no 
wisdom from what took place in 1852? 

** The destruction of Lord Derby’s Government in 1852 brought on the 
war with Russia. (Cheers and expressions of dissent.) I am stating that 
which I know to be the fact, and I repeat that that act brought on the war 
with Russia—the war with Russia brought on the war with Persia, the 
Eastern disturbances, and the Indian mutiny. (Cheers and a laugh.) A 
gentleman in the crowd, I see, laughs at that statement. He is one of those, 
I believe, who in this very hall cheered Mr. Cobden, and proclaimed him to 
be the very man to represent Buckinghamshire. But what does he say to 
the language of his favourite statesman on this very point? Mr. Cobden is 
undoubtedly one of the most eminent men who ever sat in the House of 
Commons. He was a strong opponent of Lord Derby’s Government in 1852? 
he was one of the majority which expelled that nobleman and his colleagues 
from office. But what did he say a year or two afterwards in the House of 
Commons? Of all the votes, he declared, which he had given in the course 
of his political life, that which turned Lord Derby out of office in 1852, was 
the one which he most regretted, for that vote had cost this country mil- 
lions of treasure and thousands of more precious lives.”” (Loud cheers.) 

Lord John Manners was elected at Loughborough. He was proposed 
by Sir George Beaumont, and seconded by Sir G. Palmer. Mr. Frewen 
appeared, after having announced himself as an opposition candidate ; 
but on the hustings he explained that in deference to the advice of his 
friends he did not offer opposition on that occasion. 

Mr. Adderley’s reélection took place at Stafford. He was proposed by 
Mr. Ingram, and seconded by Lord Ingestre. There was not the least 
opposition, Among other remarks on the question of Reform, Mr. 
Adderley said— 

‘**T can only state my firm conviction, that the promise of a political Re- 
form Bill made by ian Derby is far more real than was any such promise 
made by the late Government. I looked upon it, as I stated here, simply as 
a juggle between Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston. I thought that 
each of the two thimbles was anxious to make the country believe that the 
pea was under it, in order that the country might take it up. And Iam 
convinced that a promise from Lord Derby given under no such pressure 
offers a much more certain prospect of realization. As to my own opinions 
upon this subject, I need but repeat what I said in so many words on the 
hustings at the last election. Ina free country like this, admission to the 
political franchise ought to be the rule, exclusion the exception, and as pro- 
perty and intelligence spread so ought the franchise to be extended pari 
passu.”’ 





In anticipation of a general election, Sir Francis Baring and Lord 
Monck have paid a joint visit to the constituency of Portsmouth. The 
two Liberals have coalesced, in the expectation that two Tories will be 
opposed to them. 

There was a meeting at Hanley in the Potteries on Tuesday,—the 
Mayor in the chair,—to promote the cause of Parliamentary Keform. 
Mr. Ricardo, Member for Stoke-upon-Trent, was the chief spokesman. 
He regretted that political men have, apparently, forsaken principles to 
become the followers of Lord Derby, or Lord Palmerston, or Lord 
John Russell. Lord Derby occupies an unconstitutional position ; he is 
trying to govern without a majority of representatives. 

Mr. Disraeli had said that the subject of Reform is under consideration ; 
but unless the Government be compelled to go forward, it will stick at con- 
sideration. Mr. Disraeli, too, gave them another hint; he said that the 
country did not ask for a Reform Bill. Then, the cry of Reform must be 
raised. The Government must be made to understand that the people mean 
to have it—that having been bamboozled so long, they mean to stand it no 
longer. Let the Government be put upon its defence, and let them be called 
upon to show, not the man who is worthy of the franchise, but to give a 
good reason why every man should not have it. The franchise was the 
birthright of Englishmen—it was a legacy which they left to their children ; 
and he thought the working classes, as a body, are quite as capable of exer- 
cising it with discretion as any class that now enjoy it. 





The Town-Council of Newcastle, at a meeting on Wednesday, adopted 
a petition to the House of Commons, praying that the House would in- 
| stantly demand the release of Watt and Park, the engineers of the Ca- 
| gliari, and satisfaction for the “‘ public outrage on our country committed 
on the persons of our countrymen.” 


Lord Chief Justice Campbell has complained more than once of the want 
of accommodation in the Assize Court at Leicester; but the local authori- 
ties have done nothing to improve it. At a recent meeting of Magistrates, 
one of them, who was for making no improvement, remarked that perhaps 
Lord Campbell would not come again. But he has been again; and when 
they heard that he was coming the Magistrates suddenly resolved that en- 
larged courts should be provided. When the Chief Justice addressed the 
Grand Jury in the inconvenient court, he gave the Magistrates, of whom 
| there was a small attendance, some hits. _‘* My Lord Curzon and gentlemen 
of the Grand Inquest of the county of Leicester—It might have been ex- 
| pected that there should have been a more numerous attendance of the Ma- 
gistrates of this county, who assist in the administration of justice when 
her Majesty’s oeermemneinree are commissioned to appear in your county. 
But this may probably arise from the severity of the season—possibly a good 
many are snowed-up in their own residences. I have excuses from Lord 
John Manners and Mr, Frewen, and perhaps other gentlemen are cireum- 
stanced in the same manner; therefore I lestve you from all disrespect in 
that matter. Gentlemen, I confess I am rather surprised to meet you in 
this court exactly as it was when I first had the honour of coming here. If 
I thought that proceeded from any determination to avoid what I consider 
to be the duty of magistrates, I should be obliged to say something severe, 
and to do things which would be disagreeable. But I am happy to be in- 
formed that it is merely from obstacles unforeseen and difficulties almest 
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insurmountable that it has not been done. You are all sensible of the ne- 
cessity there is for an improvement. There is my Lord € urzon, your noble 
foreman—the representative of a great family—and there being no box for 
the Grand Jury he stands at the bar like a criminal to receive sentence, 
(Loud laughter.) There is no box for the Petty Jury, there is not proper 
accommodation for witnesses, and lastly, not for the Judge. It so happens 
that two years ago I had to try in this court a case of murder which lasted a 
day—a long day; and when the Jury retired it would have been agreeable 
to me, after such a long and anxious duty, that I should have had a little 
re But during the whole time the Jury were deliberating, I had to 
stay here amid the noise and confusion which necessarily arose in a crowded 
court. That is not handsome treatment of a Judge. I want no splendour 
or luxury, but I should like decent accommodation, I think you are quite 
right in avoiding extravagance, and in not launching into great expenses at 





the cost of the ratepayers of the county ; but I think you wall agree with me | 


something ought to be done.” 

At Worcester Assizes, Mrs. Mary Eberhardt, a widow lady residing at 
Stourbridge, brought an action to recover a sum of money from Mr. Josiah 
Mason, an electroplater of Birmingham, for breach of warranty in regard to 
certain pictures which he sold to her. Mr. Mason has a picture-gallery ; 
Mrs. Eberhardt has a fancy for pictures; a Mr. Nixon, a dealer, took her to 
Mr. Mason’s to see some pictures which he alleged could be bought ** cheap.”’ 
Mrs. Eberhardt, assisted by a friend, selected a number of paintings at Mr. 
Mason’s; Mr. Mason valued them at 1777/., and the widow agreed to buy 
them ; subsequently the purchase was made up to 2000/., several pictures 
being added. Mrs. Eberhardt and her witnesses alleged that Mr. Mason 
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warranted the pictures as originals—Miillers, Paul Potters, Landscers, | 


Snyders, and the like. They were in fact all copies—some tolerable, sone 
“pieces of furniture,” some very bad. Mr. Foster, the London auc- 
tioneer, and two other gentlemen, were called to show what the pictures 
really were—what was their probable value. On the other side, Mr. Mason 
denied that he had warranted the pictures—nay, he had expressly said that 
he could not warrant some of them, though he had bought them as the work 
of such or such an artist. A “ Paul Potter’? was charged 60/.: Mr. Mason 
deposed that he told the plaintiff if he were sure that the picture was genu- 
ine he could get 2000/, for it. The witnesses for the plaintiff admitted that 
the prices charged were much too low for genuine pictures, though too high 
for the actual works. The Jury decided that there was a warranty, in the 
shape of a picce of paper on which the names of the pictures, with their 
painters, had been written down in Mr. Mason’s prescnee ; and they gave 
the plaintiff a verdict for the full amount she claimed—519/. 
At the same Assizes, twelve men and one woman pleaded guilty to a 
charge of riot and assault at the Kidderminster election. These people took 
part in the blackguard attack on Mr. Lowe and his friends. It had been 
arranged between the counsel that no punishment should be called for; and 
the accused were merely ordered to enter into their own recognizances to 
appear to receive judgment if called upon. Mr. Baron Watson admon- 
ished them that if they misbehaved again punishment would be intlicted for 
their former offence. 

At the Hertford Assizes, Jeremiah Carpenter, a labourer, was tried for the 
murder of Policeman Starkins, at Stevenage. Carpenter was suspected of 
robbing his employer, a farmer; Starkins was watching for him or any 
other who had been robbing the farmer ; it was supposed that the two met 
as Carpenter was returning home in the evening, with some of his master’s 
corn in his possession, and that a deadly struggle ensued. 
missed ; his i. with the throat gashed, was found in a pond ; numerous 
circumstances fastened suspicion on Carpenter, At the trial, the eireum- 
stantial evidence was strong against the prisoner ; a picce of direct testi- 
mony failed. 
fess his guilt to a convict in the prison-van. 
about the murder, the convict said, ** Do they know who done it?”’ and 
Carpenter replied, ‘‘ I done it, but nobody knows it.” Such was Quint’s 
story: while under cross-examination, this witness fainted. Mr. Justice 
Williams sent for the conviet who had conversed with Carpenter, and 
solemnly exhorted him to speak the truth. The man denied that Car- 
yenter had used the words deposed to by Quint. Other witnesses cast 

oubt on Quint’s statement. In itself it was highly improbable, the con- 
viet being a stranger to Carpenter, and the two occupying different cells in the 
van; the cells, however, having a grated communication between them. 








The Jury were not convinced of Carpenter's guilt cither by the cir- | 


eumstantial evidence or by Quint’s statement, and they pronounced a 
verdict of ‘* Not guilty’’ ; adding, however, that they thought it was a case 
of great suspicion against the accused. 

The Police have arrested the ruftian who garotted and robbed Mr. Wain- 
wright in a first-class carriage between Manchester and Littleborough. He 
was apprehended at Liverpool, identified by Mr. Wainwright, and sent by 
the Magistrate to Rochdale. He is a well-dressed young man, calling him- 
self Michael Brennan. 

Wynnstay, the mansion of Sir Watkin W. W. Wynn, about six miles 
from Wrexham, has been destroyed by fire. Sir Watkin and Lady Wynn, 
the Earl and Countess Vane and their children, and the Honourable Major 
and Mrs, Cotton, arrived at Wynnstay as visitors on Friday last week. At 
two o'clock on Saturday morning the nurse to Earl Vane’s children was 


| suge at the sabre’s point. 


Starkins was | 


Policeman Quint swore that he had heard Carpenter con- | 
i After some conversation | 


| 


aroused by their coughing and sneezing—the house was on fire, and the | 


room filled 
to make a hasty retreat—some of the ladies in their night-dresses. Unfortu- 
nately, some one set open the door of the room which was on fire, and the 
wind instantly fanned it into a blaze. Attempts to combat the flames, even 
when engines had arrived, were fruitless; and little of the contents of 
the building could be saved. Lady Wynn's jewellery, the family plate, 


with smoke ! The nurse raised an alarm, and the inmates had | 


and the title-deeds of the estate, were rescued, but not much beyond. | 


Nearly all the furniture, the library and paintings, the Countess Vane’s 
jewels, worth 6000/., and Mrs. Cotton’s jewels, worth 1500/., became a prey 
to the flames. The entire loss is estimated at 70,000/.: there was no in- 
surance. Among the paintings destroyed were one by Vandyke, one by 
Schneider, and the Portrait of Richard Wilson by Mengs. Four family 
pictures and the ‘‘ Wynnstay Hunt.” were saved. The library contained 
rich store of manuscripts and rare books. Noone was hurt; but Sir Wat- 
kin and the house-steward had a narrow escape from the full of a mass of 
brick-work. The fire is supposed to have originated by a spark fulling 
among shavings in a room that was under repair. 


IRELAND. 

The Earl of Carlisle received the Dublin Corporation on Tuesday to 
take his farewell. They presented a complimentary address, and he 
replied in a similar strain. 
witness an unusual prevalence of tranquillity and the most decisive 
signs of improvement. He looked with confidence to the future. 

“‘Among all the changes and chances of political events, there are 
eternal principles constant and uniform in their operation. I do not see 
how the fortunes of Ireland are to wane if she 
path of steady industry, and teach her sonz that there is a duty above 


It had been his happy privilege, he said, to | 


will only persevere in the | 
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hating each other’s creeds—which is to love each other. I esteem it a 
signal favour to be enabled to close my term of office as I began it, without 
one single speck of personal animosity or bitterness in the entire retrospect 
or in the crowded memories it will bequeath to me, under the sanction of 
the public prosperity and repose, I have passed among you a period of 
great sovial happiness, and I need not diesemble the regret with which I see 
it brought toan end. I fervently pray to Almighty God that He may ever 
continue to pour down His best blessings on your ancient city and your 
lovely land.” . 

Atter two other addresses had been presented, Lord Carlisle departed 
from Dublin, and embarked for England. 

After the departure of Lord Carlisle, the Privy Council assembled, and 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Justice Blackburne, and Lord Seaton, 
were sworn in Lords-Justices. Mr. Whiteside was sworn in as a Privy 
Councillor. 





Mr. Whiteside was elected for Enniskillen on Tuesday, without op- 
position. He was proposed by Mr. Paul Dane, and seconded by Dr. 
Ovendon. His speech consisted mainly of a glorification of his own 
party, his own labours as a senator, and the institutions of England. 
Several candidates had been “ nibbling” at the constituency, but they 
had all disappeared before the nomination. 

Colonel Taylor was returned on Thursday, without opposition, for the 
County of Dublin. 


Furrigu aud Colonial. 


#tAantt,—Arrests continue to be made all over France. The Empe- 
ror, it is stated, is “unusually hard at work”: he has “the interior 
affairs of France under his control”; he is *“ giving his personal atten- 
tion to the ciplomatie relations of England and France.” There is 
trouble both without and within. On Tuesday the Monitew published 
the following account of an émeute at Chalons: Paris had not heard of 
it before. 

* At Chalons-sur-Sadne, on Saturday evening about nine o’clock, a mob 
of some forty men assembled suddenly, and made a rush against a small 
guard of infantry, whom they surpriscd. They then proceeded to the rail- 
way terminus, uttering cries cf * Long live the Republic! the Republic is 
proclaimed at Paris! the Republic is everywhere! men of Chalons, to 
arms!’ The stationmaster, an old soldier, collected the railway ofiicials, 
and repulsed these insurgents, From the railway the mob went to the 
bridge over the Sadne, and occupied the bridge-head, for the purpose of 
preventing the alarm being given to the soldiers in the barrack. The offi- 
cers of the garrison, who had hastened to the Sub-Prefect’s dwelling to 
learn the meaning of the rumour which had already spread, forced a pas- 
Shortly afterwards the troops arrived, the mere 
Before midnight, tifteen of the princi- 


” 


sight of whom dispersed the group. 
pal offenders were in the hands of justice. 

No other account has been published. The correspondents of the 
London journals seem to have no information on the subject. The fact 
that it occurred on Saturday and was not known in Paris until Tuesday 
has caused much surprise. 

The Moxitevy of Thursday made further revelations of the disturbed 
state of France. It stated, that on the 24th of February arrests were 
simultancously made in various parts of France, which defeated culpable 
projects, and led to the discovery and seizure of arms, ammunition, and 
compromising correspondence. The number of arrests, however, has been 
exaggerated. ‘They are limited to fifty principal ringleaders at Paris, 
twenty at Lyons, twelve at Marseilles, and four on an average in forty 
departments, In spite of this precaution, a gathering took place at 
Paris on the night of the 5th of March. Firm and vigilant measures 
caused it to prove abortive, and led to twenty new arrests. 

Lord Malmesbury’s despatch, it is said, has been presented to Count 
Walewski; and it is supposed that the Count has already returned a 
reply. 

A French pamphlet, heralded by notices in the daily papers, appeared 
by anticipation in a translated form in Wednesday's Zimes. It 1s en- 
titled ** L’Empereur Napoleon Il] et Angleterre.’ “Though it is the 
work of an eminent publicist, [M. de la Guerroniére,] a member of the 
Council of State, yet the inspiration has been derived from the very 
highest sources”; and the Times, in its leading columns, treats it as a 
** state paper.” 

The writer of the pamphlet describes his work as “a calm and im- 
partial voice ” rising amid the passions unjustly excited in England. He 
promises to be sparing of observations, and bent above all things on re- 
calling facts. ‘Thus he sets out-—— 

** When Louis Napoleon was elected President of the Republic, he only 
found about him, in the Assembly which was to share and often embarrass 
his Government, parties hostile or unsympathetic toEngland. The Legiti- 
mists preserved religiously to our old enemies the historical resentment of 
our ancient national strifes. ‘The Republicans remembered Pitt leagued 
with Coburg against the Revoluticn in order to crush it. The Orleanists re- 
gretted the protection which had humiliated them, all the more on account 
of the abandonment they had experienced before their fall. Finally, the 
partisans of the Empire still groaned under the most melancholy recollection 
of contemporaneous history, What was the heir of the Emperor Napoleon 
I, become chief of France, going to do? Was he about to yield to the ran- 
cour and the ‘a nee of parties? Was he to foster, by his example, the 
international hatreds still alive at the recollection of Waterloo and St. 
Helena? Was he about to avenge, at least by his coldness, his name and 
character, outraged by the English press at the moment of his election ? 
No! Exile is a school of wisdom and of maturity for those whom God 
destines to reign. At that school Louis Napoleon had learnt much and for- 
gotten much. He only remembered the hospitality which had soothed the 
trials of his days of adversity—he only considered the great interests which 
drew France and England together in the cause of civilization.” 

Then follows a string of instances of Imperial magnanimity. When 
in 1849 Austria menaced the Porte on account of the Hungarian refu- 
gees, the President of the Republic, notwithstanding the susceptibility 
of the Ministry against England, ordered the French fleet to sail to- 
wards the Dazdanclles at the same time as the English fleet. When 
Lord Palmerston presented his ultimatum to Greece, the Constituent 
Assembly showed its hostility to England; the chiefs of all parties 
waited on the President, and he received them with coldness to show 
his disapproval of their conduct. When the English journals denounced 
the man who on the 2d December saved his country from frightful 
anarchy, “indifference was not possible,” but “forbearance was com- 
manded by patrictism and public interests,” Had he not been prudent 
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cnough to calm public opinion, a rupture would have been the inevitable 
consequence, And so the recital gravely proceeds ; describing the visit 
of the Emperor and Empress to England, glorifying the conduct of the 
Emperor during the Crimean war—when “ one would have said we 
buried our rivalry in the same grave as our dead”—when the English 
army wore with pride “the effigy of the martyr of St. Helena,” and 
“the sons of those who fought at Waterloo wore with the same pride a 
medal on which is engraved the image of the Queen of England.” ‘“ The 
alliance then appeared indissoluble.” But dissensions arose respecting 
the treaty. Vor the sake of harmony, “ France and Russia agreed with 
England.” “The embarrassment which the war in India imposed on 
England only rendered the Emperor more conciliating at Osborne on the 
question of the Principalities.” : 

After this long array of magnanimous services, the writer comes to the 
attempt of the 14th January. The assassins had come from England. 
They were not the first. Instances are given of six other attempts at 
assassination as haying originated in England between 1852 and 1858. 
Then the writer describes how ‘‘regicide”’ is discussed in debating so- 
cieties, and advocated at a French club in Leicester Square; in pam- 
phicts, more than fifty in number; at the graves of refugees. Public 
opinion in France was justly moved, rendered indignant, and irritated. 
There was but one cry throughout Franec—that the assassins should be 
removed from the French frontiers, and that the public apology of as- 
sassination in journals or at meetings should be prohibited. France did 
not demand the renunciation of the right of asylum. “France, who 
would not sacrifice it to any one, does not ask allicd or neighbouring 
powers to sacrifice it—she merely asks of other states to do what she is 
ready to do for them.” 

Count Walewski was not in error when he said that assassination was 
openly preached. ‘ Is there any need to give evidence? In London there 
are held meetings where assassination is glorified. In London are sold atro- 
cious libels in which the murder of the sovereigns of Europe is clevated to a 
system, to a right, to a duty, in which thrones, altars, armies, laws, the 
may 
Such Saturnalia surpass even barbarism. There is not a law in ancient or 
in modern times which tolerates them ; and can it be pretended that this 
tolerance is on the part of England merely the exercise of the right of 
asylum?” .... 

‘* With the whole of the facts before us which we have rapidly sketched, 
with that prolonged tolerance which their authors so audaciously abuse, 
France has refused to believe that the existing laws of Eng 
ciently efficacious. She is disquicted and irritated at it. As tothe Govern- 
ment of the Emperor, it limits itself to explain the situation of affairs, to 
explaia the causes of the irritation which the country manifested, and in 
other respects trusting to the loyalty of the English Government to give 
satisfaction to justice, to morality, to the interests of socicty, to international 
rights. .... “We have-the firm hope that it will be so; for it is impossible 
that some misconceptions, exaggerated by an unforescen incident, can weaken 
the accord of two great nations whose alliance is indispensable to the future 
prosperity of the civilized world.. That alliance, in fact, sets aside all ideas 
of conquest. It guarantees the security and liberty of Europe, the interests 
of England and France being identical in every quarter of the globe, 
wherever humanity and civilization are in question. It is for these reasons 
that it was wise to form that alliance, and that it is useful for the interests of 
all to maintain it. After this explanation, public opinion in Europe will 
judwe if France has understood this obligation—if she has fulfilled it—if she 

1as the indisputable right to say that she is without reproach, and conse- 
quently without fear, before the tribunal of public conscience.” 

The Court of Cassation decided on Thursday against the appeal of 
Orsini and his comrades. There has been a rumour all the week that the 
sentences of one or more of the conspirators will be commuted, but it has 
not assumed an authentic shape. 

The Journal des Debats has given the world the following French ver- 
sion of the taking of Canton. It will be scen that the spirit which dic- 
tated the writings of Bazancourt and others on the Crimean war has re- 
appeared, 

* Canton, Jan. 1.—On the 28th of December, between six and seven 
o'clock, our troops disembarked according to agreement at a place which I 
had already reeonnoitered twice in the cutter. We were received by the 
enemy with musketry, which wounded five of our sailors. ‘The English did 
not arrive until two hours afterwards, although they ought to have been 
first at the place of rendezvous in order to assault a neighbouring fort. 
When they landed, they found the Chinese dispersed, the village cleared, 
and the French marching straight for the fort. 

* However, as this part of the operations had been assigned to them, our 
Admirals merely sent on twenty skirmishers to keep down the fire from the 
embrasures. ‘The ten or twelve shots fired by the Chinese killed nobody. 
The English advanced slowly, surrounded the fort, and began to shell it. 
Meanwhile our twenty men got in, expecting to find the Chinese, who had 
not shown themselves at the embrasures, and planted the French flag on 
the walls, Then, and not till then, the two thousand English, with a wild 
hurrah, rushed to the assault... . . 

* The English were greatly dissatistied ; they had nothing to do during 
these two days but to occupy the positions won by the French troops.”’ 

The truth is, that the French chose to anticipate by a couple of hours 
the time agreed upon to begin the attack upon Fort Lin; and they 
** won’ a position from which our shells had driven the Chinese. The 
assertion in the last paragraph is an undiluted falschood. 

General Bedcau, like General Changarnier, has refused the offered per- 
mission to return to France. Bedeau observes, that the notice in the 
Moniteur was only a simple licence, revocable by a Minister, and not an 
irrevocable decree; and, expressing his belief that the time chosen to 

ublish it shows that it is only meant to divert public opinion, says he 

as “ no wish to lend himself to such a design.” 









Brlginw.—tThe press prosecutions in Belgium have led to the con- 
viction of two of the accused. Louis Labarre, a writer in the Drapeau, 
has been sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment and 1200 frances fine. 
Frangois Nicholas Coulin, editor and printer of the Proletaire, has been 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 100 frances fine. Both 
trials took place before the Brabant Court of Assizes. 


Switserlan¥.—The terms in which Count Walewski addressed the 
Swiss Government respecting the refugees are rather stronger than those 
in which he addressed England. After pointing out the presence of per- 
verse demagogues in Switzerland, he says— 

‘* The Federal Government is entreated to remove into the interior these 
dangerous men. This Government would disclaim the conditions of Hel- 
vetic neutrality, and would abuse the intentions of its privileges if it in- 
voked them as an excuse for not being able to give satisfaction to France. 


istracy, society, and God himself, are dragged through blood and mire. | 


-'To suffer more or less formally, even by silence or inaction, 





wd were sufli- | 





that men should 
receive asylum, and abuse such asylum in attacking France by conspiracies 
and publications, would be to neglect the duties of neutrality. The Lega. 
tion is then entreated to insist that the Federal Council take measures with- 
out delay for the removal into the interior, far from the frontiers, refugees 
known as plotting criminal attempts, and particularly those who are 
organized into society in the canton of Geneva. The French Government 
will not permit that the Federal Council should urge as ap excuse the in- 
difference or unwillingness of the Cantonal authorities. . . . . In case the 
Federal Government will not take the necessary means for satisfying the 
demands of France, it will assume a grave responsibility, and must take 
only to itself the consequences which its determination may involve.” 

The appointment of seven new French Consuls in the Cantons still 
excites the indignation of the Swiss, and the Government is urged to re- 
fuse to grant them exequaturs, 


Staly.—The arrest of Mr. Hodge at Genoa has led to a nice ques- 
tion. The French Government has demanded that he should be given 
up to them as an accomplice in the Orsini plot—a murderer. On the 
other hand, it is said, he cannot be given up without the consent of the 
English Government. Should he be tried in England or in France, or 
should he escape altogether? ‘ An Englishman,” writing to the Daily 
News, gives this account of the affair— 

*“ A few days ago, a telegraphic despatch was received in London from 
Turin, requesting the immediate presence of the uncle of Mr. Hodge, the 
Englishman lately arrested at Genoa, as it was a matter of life or death, 
Mr. Hodge’s uncle has been at Turin, and returned, but I believe without 
being allowed to see his nephew. It appears that the French Government 
have demanded that Mr. Hodge be given up to them on the charge of being 
concerned in the attentat of 14th January; and that the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, who had arrested Hodge at the request of the French police, would 
have complied with this further demand but for the vigorous intervention of 
Brofferio, the Liberal member of the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies, and 
the interference of our Envoy, Sir James Hudson, who has written over to 
Lord Malmesbury to state that there is not a tittle of evidence even to jus- 
tify the arrest of Mr. Hodge. Lord Malmesbury, it is said, has laid the 
papers before the Attorney-General, for his opinion as to whether the 
French Government have any right, wider the circumstances, to claim Mr, 
Hodge. Meanwhile, Mr. Hodge, who went to Nice for the winter because 
he was suffering from a pulmonary disorder, is languishing in prison.” 

It is stated that Count Carafa, the Neapolitan Minister, has declined 
Count Cavour’s request to give up the Cagliari and liberate the crew, on 
the ground that the case is before the tribunal. 

Syaint.—The Spanish Senate met on the 3d instant. A curious 
question came before it. When the Senate which fell before the revo- 
lution of 1854 was called together again, Espartero tendered his resig- 
nation as a Senator. The question was, whether that resignation was 
valid. The Duke of Victory, so a Committee reported, was a Senator 
ex-officio by virtue of his rank as Field-Marshal. The Senate was 
called upon to determine by vote whether the resignation was valid. 
There were 33 for and 33 against; so that the matter remains undecided, 


Gurkey.—A considerable political change has been made in Turkey. 
The Sultan has informed the representatives of foreign powers that they 
will not in future be received by him except on the introduction of his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, according to the usage of other European 
courts; and that notice must be given some days previously at the Parte, 
in order that the Sultan’s pleasure may be taken on the interview. This 
step would have been taken before, it is said, but that Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe stood; in the way. He had long enjoyed the privilege of 
direct personal intercourse ; and the other Ambassadors were accustomed 
to imitate him in rushing into the Sultan’s presence in order to influence 
the Government. To put an end to the unseemly practice, the Sultan 
has now adopted the usage of European courts. 

Snia.—The fuller letters overland from India are to a great ex- 
tent occupied with speculations respecting the future movements of the 
Commander-in-chief. The past incidents they recount are few, though 
important. 

Sir Colin Campbell was on the 28th January at Futteyghur, waiting 
for a train of heavy guns which had started from Agra on the 22d and 
had been delayed by the rain. The train consisted of seven 24-pound- 
ers, four 10-inch mortars, four large howitzers, and a great quantity 
of ammunition. It is estimated that when these arrived Sir Colin 
would have upwards of 70 guns of all sizes. Brigadier Walpole had 
crossed the Ganges, but had not, as was previously reported, moved into 
Rohileund. ‘The leader of the Bareilly mutineers, with some 5000 men, 
was posted a few miles from Futteyghur. 

It is stated that Nana Sahib with 2000 men and fifteen gyns had 
again entered the Doab. The Cawnpore garrison, with 400 Rifles from 
kutteypore, had gone to meet him. Two British cavalry regiments and 
one infantry regiment had moved from Allahabad to Futteypore. Nana 
Sahib, so it is said, had a reserve of 3500 infantry, 1000 horse, and six 
guns, at Calpec. 

Sir Hugh Rose did not effect the relief of Saugor without opposition. 
At Schore he divided his forces, sending a column under Major Orr to 
Goona on the Jhansi road to open communication with Gwalior and Agra, 
With the remainder he moved upon Ratghur, on the 26th January. 

“The fort is on the top of a pear-shaped hill, the fort being erected on 
the broad end. On every side is a precipice except at the narrowest point, 
which is steep. Part of the force made a feint (attack) on the fort, whilst 
the General and Staff with the 3d Bombay European Regiment crept up the 
narrow end; then the guns were drawn up, and on the 26th and 27th 
January played upon the walls, which are very strong. The 18-pounders 

layed with effect on the double enceinte of walls, with ditches between. 

ne rebels, who had declared that they would die or hold the place, (which 
is very strong, in good repair, and supplied with a year’s provision,) } 
heart when they saw the siege-artillery brought up toa position which 
they thought impracticable, and making a breach in the curtain of the fort. 
Two hours before daylight on the morning of the 28th January, they 
abandoned the fort precipitately, letting themselves down by ropes from the 
rocks, &e. Part of them thus effected their escape; and part attempted 
to sally out of the main gate of the fort, but were driven back by the fire of 
Captain Lightfoot’s 9-pounders. On the 27th, a large body, having many 
mutinous Sepoys amongst them, attempted to relieve the fort, and, coming 
out of thick jungle attacked the videttes guarding the right flank and rear 
of our camp, but were driven across the river; Captain Hare, with the 
Hydrabad Contingent, killing and wounding several of them. Surrounded 
by thick jungle and dangerous ground, attacked in their rear, and per- 
forming duties which according to rule demanded three if not four times 
their number, our troops showed what can be effected by a disciplined force 
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ably commanded. The strongest fort in that part of Central India was re 
duced in three days; and the leaders of the rebellion have been executed. 

Ratghur was made over to the Ranee of Bhopal, who undertook to keep 
open the communications of the army. The Nagpore column had been 
acting with effect Eastward of Jubbulpore. ' ; 

The strong fort of Awah was only taken after extensive preparations 
and the beginning of a regular bombardment. The force sent to take it 
consisted of 1100 foot, 840 horse, and fourteen guns, under Colonel 
Holmes. The defences of Awah consisted of a mud and wattle embank- 
ment about forty feet base, sloping upward to the height of nearly fifty 
feet. The wall was loopboled for matchlocks and jinjals, and was nearly 
impenetrable either by shot or shell. This was flanked by bastions 
mounting from two to three guns each. Some twenty yards in advance 
of the inner wall, was a high bank, also loopholed, and protected by 
thorns and branches; and in advance of the whole an abattis, con- 
stituting Awah one of the strongest towns in Rajpootana. It was de- 
fended by 2000 men and twenty guns. Four batteries were erected at 
distances varying from 1000 to 300 yards, On the 23d, the preparations 
were made for the assault. But ‘a storm which prevailed over the 
greater part of India descended with terrible fury in Rajpootana. The 
night was pitchy dark, the wind blew a hurricane, the rain poured in 
torrents, and the thunder and lightning overmatched the roar and blaze 
of our artillery. In the midst of the tempest, the enemy managed to 
escape.” He left behind all his guns, and stores of grain, hay, and am- 
munition. 

Auited States.—The Niagara arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, 
with advices from New York to the 24th February. 

In the Senate, the Committee on Territories had handed in three re- 
ports relative to the admission of Kansas. The majority report was ac- 
companied by a bill providing for the immediate admission of Kansas 
with the Lecompton Constitution. One of the minority reports was 
drawn up by Senator Douglas, and sets forth his objection to the Le- 
compton Constitution ; the other was drawn up and presented by the 


Republican members of the Committee, and fully covers the ground of 


opposition taken by that party. , 

One peculiarity of the Kansas question is, that a Ilouse of Repre- 
sentatives or Territorial Legislature, claiming to be the Legislature, 
is now sitting. This body was elected in the autumn. 
its members were Free-State men, and it was in order to anticipate 
their proceedings that the old Border Ruffian-elected Legislature called 
a convention and passed the Lecompton Constitution, When that con- 
stitution was agreed to, Acting Governor Staunton summoned the re- 
cently-elected Legislature, and for doing so he was dismissed. This 
House has recently adopted a strong resolution — 

“Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the territory of Kan 
the Council concurring, that we do hereby, for the last time, solemnly pro- 
test against the admission of Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton 
Constitution; that we huri back with scorn the libellous charge contained 
in the Message of the President accompanying the Lecompton Constitution, 
to the effect that the freemen of Kansas are a lawless people ; thet, relying 
upon the justice of our cause, we do hereby, in behalf of the people we re- 
present, solemnly pledge to each other, to our friends in Congress and in 
the States, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honours, to resist the 
Lecomption Constitution and Government by force of arms if necessary ; 
that in this perilous hour of our history we appeal to the civilized world for 
the rectitude of our position, and call upon the friends of freedom every- 
where to array themselves against this last act of oppression in the Kansas 
drama.” 

The House has also adopted a Constitutional Convention Bill, pro- 
viding for the meeting of a Convention in April to frame a constitution. 
Governor Denvir took no notice of it, and the House declared it to be 
law. 

Duels were the order of the day at Washington. There had been no 
fewer than four challenges and one combat; Congress, Army, and Navy, 
furnishing the belligerents. The most notable names of persons engaged 


The majority of 


are those of Colonel Sumner and General Harney, General Collum and | 


the son of the late Mr. Clay. In the former case the event had not 
“come off”’; in the latter, an apology had been made by Collum, the of- 
fending party. 

Preliminary measures have been taken in Virginia to establish a line 
of steam communication between that State and Europe. The scheme 
originates with French and American speculators, and will be directed 
by a French and American board. The ships have yet to be buill, and 
the charter obtained. . 


Pau Srotid.—The colony boasts of being the native land of Sir 
William Williams of Kars, Major Welsford, Captain Parker, who 


fell in the Redan, and Sir John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, the defender of 


Lucknow. ‘The Legislative Council and House of Assembly have, “ as 
aportion of the empire” and “as Nova Scotians,” voted an address ac- 
companied by a sword to Sir John Inglis, 
t Gustralia.—some interesting news was reecived from Australia early 
in the week. The latest dates are Mclbourne, January 16; Sydney, 
January 12, 

Representative institutions are on thcir trial in the colonics of Victoria 


| nihilated, and the towns would return a majority of members. 


and New South Wales, and a pretty rough trial it appears to be. The 


yitosion Parliament assembled, after the Christmas recess, on the 5th 

anuary. 

facts, throwing light on the working of responsible government in the 
ny. 


“Our present constitution was framed by a Council consisting of one- 
third nominees and two-thirds elected members. The latter were elected 
when the pee of the colony was short of 80,000 souls. There was a 
Teperty qualification for members, andthe right of suffrage was limited. 

he consequence was, that the demand for reform was coeval with the in- 
troduction of the new constitution in November 1855. The number of the 
old Council had been twice increased, first from 30 to 54, and secondly to 
66, W the introduction of representatives of the mining districts. It was by 
the Council so increased that the ballot was carried ; so that the first clec- 
tions, in September 1856, under the new constitution, were by secret suf- 
frage. The next reform was the abolition of the property qualification 
(2000/7. or 200/. a year in land) by Mr. Duffy’s act. There the matter re- 
mained until the close of the late session, when, in the electoral act then 
passed, the suffrage was extended to all men of twenty-one years of age— 

manhood suffrage it is here called, The act contains another clause 
Siving a plurality of votes to freeholders; and around the metropolis it 


The Zines correspondent gives a useful summary of political 





is quite practicable for a man having a 50/7. frechold in several electoral 
districts to give about ten votes in those districts in one day. 

‘* Ministers have now introduced three bills,—one to shorten the duration 
of Parliaments from five to three years; another to increase the number of 
members and alter and equalize the electoral districts on the basis of popu- 
lation; and a third to regulate elections, the novel and important feature of 
which is a provision for the representation of minorities. The bill for alter- 
ing the electoral districts and increasing the number of members to 90 (from 
60) proceeds on the principle that the population of the colony being 450,000, 
and the number of the members being 90, 5000 is the mean number which 
belongs to one member. Fractional differences cannot be avoided, and from 
the great territorial extent of some of the thinly-peopied districts a large 
margin is necessary and unavoidable. Some districts have three members 
assigned to them, some have five, and a few have seven—all odd numbers, 
in order to admit of the minority-representing scheme. The plan is, that 
in districts entitled to three members the electors shall not vote for more 
than two candidates, in districts having five members for three, and in dis- 
tricts having seven members for four; and it is considered that the remaine 
ing one, two, and three members, as the ease may be, will represent the mi- 
nority. In the debate on the second reading this scheme was generally ac- 
cepted by both sides of the House. In Committee, 1 think it will be further 
modified by reducing the larger districts so as to make the division uniform 
—i.c. 30 districts returning three members each=90 members, voters being 
allowed two votes only. 1 believe this measure will be carried by a very 
large majority ; but 1 doubt whether its working will fulfil the expectations 
of its most sanguine supporters. It is also clear that under the present sys- 
tem minorities are, in fact, represented. Thus, Conservative A and Radical 
B stand for a district having 1000 voters. B carries it by a majority of 1; 
so far the 499 who voted for A are not represented ; but Conservative A tries 
his fortune in another district against Radical C, and beats him by a ma- 
jority of 1 also: here the adverse opinions of the two districts collectively 
are equally represented. 1 do not remember that in Democratic America 
the Whig minority is ever unrepresented ; and if the scheme go beyond the 
mere representation of the minority, and operates to give a majority in the 
House to the minority out of doors, it will be productive of evil; but with 
universal suffrage I do not conceive it will work to that extent. Some mem- 
bers who come in ‘a good third’ will be of the opinions of the majority, 
though they will apparently be representatives of the minority, while in 
some districts (where squatting prevails, for instance) in all probability the 
man at the head of the poll will coincide in opinion withthe general minority, 
while the third man will represent the majority of the country, though 
minority in his district. It has been tried at the Cape, but not long enough 
to ascertain its working; so that here, as elsewhere, it must be deemed an 
experiment,” 

Another important measure is an Education Bill introduced by Mr. 
Michie, the Attorney-General, and read a eecond time by 33 to 11, The 
chief opposition was from the Roman Catholic members, By this bill 
the father of achild above seven years of age, of sound mind, unable to 
read or write, and not attending any school, is liable to be fined double 
the amount of the school-fees, ample provision being at the same time 
made for the gratuitous schooling of children whose parents are unable 
to provide instruction at their own expense. 

Trade was still depressed, in consequence mainly of excessive imports, 
and of goods not suited to the market. ‘The export of gold for 1857 fell 
short by 1,000,000/. of that for 1856. 

‘‘ Though this affects our external trade, it must not be taken to indicate 
a decline of prosperity. We now produce much that we imported in the 
early days of the golden era. Iron and wooden houses were imported largely 
—we now build of brick and stone, and that too on a more commodious scale 
than formerly. Timber is extensively manufactured into boards at the saw- 
mills around Melbourne. We raise some 2,000,000/. worth of farm and 
garden produce which had no existence in 1853-4. ‘Chere is consequently 
much greater comfort than there was throughout the population, though we 
do not count our incomes by quite so many pounds.” 

The New South Wales Parliament—the first elected under the new 
constitution—had been dissolved. It had sat for a session and a half, 
and had not passed “ asingle measure of importance.”’ The cause of the 
dissolution was the opposition to the Government Land Bill, On every 
division upon the clauses in Committee, the Government majority grew 
less, and at length the numbers were equal. ‘The casting-vote of the 
Chairman saved the measure for the moment, but the Government with- 
drew it next day ; and Mr. Cowper, the Premier, declared he should ap- 
peal to the country. Instead of dissolving at once, he wished first to 
pass an Electoral Reform Bill. The opposition stood out against this 
course, and defeated every attempt to legislate on any subject. Then the 
Minister suddenly dissolved the Assembly. But, strangely enough, Mr, 
Cowper did not appeal to the country on the Land Bill, but on the 
Electoral Bill. It is admitted that the questions involved in this measure 
are the real bones of contention. 

‘‘ The whole fight at present is as to the supremacy of the pastoral or the 
town class. ‘The pastoral interest is at present the sole mainstay of the co- 
lony. We have not sufficient agriculture to feed our own population, and 
our manufactures are not worth mentioning. In framing the present con- 
stitution, Mr. Wentworth and his friends took good care to preserve a large 
share of political power to the squatters, and they have been Te 
in the first popularly-clected Assembly. The town party see that the only 
way to reduce this influence is to distribute the electoral power differently. 


| Hence their cry is that constituencies should be divided according to a po- 


If this were done, the power of the squatters would be an- 
Mr. Cowper 
has promised to bring in such a bill, and by this promise he has recalled to 
his standard his wandering followers.” 

The elections began on the day the mail left Sydney. 
the contest was “‘ quite uncertain.” 

Cane of Good PBapr.—tThe intelligence from the Cape of Good 
Hope tells of peace and cheerful prospects. The Cape Town Mail of 
January 29 says— 

“‘ The power of the Kafirs even in their distant settlements is finally 
broken and crushed, their principal tribes dispersed, and their principal 
chiefs and all mischiefmakers dead or prisoners. Between thirty and forty 
thousand of these people have been received into the colony for the sake of 
humanity, to save them from perishing with their wives and children by 
starvation, and have been successfully distributed as servants and labourers, 
and promise under proper management to become a valuable portion of our 
rural population, as we have seen accomplished in the analogous cave of the 
Hottentots and Fingoes. Even on the frontier of Kafirland, the colonists 
feel secure in the wise precautions of Government, in oe on hand a 
powerful military force, and an active mounted police, with other arrange- 
ments on the part of the colonists for maintaining order and repressing 
crime. Two great obstacles to the improvement of the colony are thus in 
the course of being entirely removed, namely, hostilities from Kafirland and 
the want of labourers within. This favourable state of things is not an 


pulation basis. 


The issue of 
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experiment foreed upon South Africa by theorists, nor has it been stained by 
injustice or violence. The destruction of the Kafirs as a people was their 
own act; by simply acting as benefactors and guides to a deluded popula- 
tion, we have gained advantages which arms alone would not have con- 
quered for many years.” . 

The Governor has recommended proprietors who cannot cultivate all 
their estates to sell or lease portions of them to emigrants, The great 
demand of the colony is still for labour. 7 

Remounts for the troops in India were sent off at every opportunity. 
The Voluntecr Corps were extensively engaged in doing mae | duty, 
and the Cape people seemed proud of their prompt efforts in aid of the 
old country. They had subscribed 4309/. for the Indian Relief Fund. 





Plisrellancons. 

If some Member of Parliament would ask the old War Minister in 
what state he left the question of Military Education, and the new War 
Minister how he means to deal with it, and extract answers, he would 
perform an act of good public service. At present we are all in the dark. 
Lord Panmure has rescinded the memorandum of 1856 abolishing patron- 
age, and with it put an end to open competition for admission to the 
Scientific Corps. It is not clear whether the competition for entrance 
into the Statf Corps will be so open as is desirable. It is not clear 
whether we are to have one Military College for the whole Army or only 
for part ofthe Army. It is not clear how far the admission to Sandhurst 
is to be strictly open. In short, the whole subject is in a confused state, 
and should be explained. 

On one point some information has been semi-officially made public. 
In order that gentlemen preparing for admission into the Woolwich 
Academy by open competition may not be disappointed, General Peel 
and the Duke of Cambridge have decided to hold two more examinations, 
one in July, one in January— 

** These examinations will be the last, in order to allow of the amalga- 
mation of the Royal Military College and the Royal Military Academy be- 
fore the year 1860. Consequently, after January 1859, gentlemen desirous 
of obtaining commissions in the Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers will 
have to pass through the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, to which they 
will be admissible at the age of sixteen.” 


It seems to be taken for granted that Lord Canning will resign his office 
as Governor-General, rather than serve under his quondam critic the 
Earl of Ellenborough. Who will succeed Lord Canning? Lord Stan- 
ley’s name has been mentioned. But Lord Stanley, as the Times re- 
marks, is wholly untried as an administrator ; and to give him India as 
a subject for his coup d’essai would be a hazardous proceeding. At the 
same time, there is actually a manin India up to the work. The Times 
is of opinion that “it would be absolute madness if, in the event of a 
vacancy in the Government of India, any consideration were allowed to 
outweigh the claims of Sir John Lawrence.” One great Indian name 
has not been mentioned for the post: Lord Ellenborough has got him 
under his hand—it is that of Sir George Russell Clerk. 


The Birmingham Daily Post states that the Queen has promised to 
visit Birmingham in May or June and open Aston Park, 


A new attempt will be made, probably in May, to submerge the elec- 
tric cable between Ireland and America. The length of cable required 
to supply the place of what was lost last year has been manufactured, 
and is to be lauded at Plymouth on Monday, and joined on to the old 
cable, making it 2650 miles long. ‘To guard against accidents this will 
be further lengthened by 300 miles. New machinery for * paying out” 
the line has also been manufactured. 

The Queen has given orders for the appointment of Colonel Robert Rich- 
ardson Robertson, unattached, formerly of the 7th Dragoon Guards, Colonel 
John Francis Glencairn Campbell, of the 91st Regiment, Colonel Charles 
Henry Somerset, of the 72d Regiment, and Colonel Frederick George Au- 
gustus Pinckney, of the 734 Kegiment, to be Ordinary Members of the Mili- 
tary Division ot the Third Class, or Companions of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath. 

The Queen has directed that letters patent should be issued granting and 
declaring that the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of 


Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bachelor of Medicine, and Doctor of Medicine, al- | 


ready granted or conferred, or hereafter to be granted or conferred, by the 
Senate of the University of Sydney, in the colony of New South Wales, 
shall be recognized as academic distinctions and rewards of merit, and be 
entitled to rank, precedence, and consideration in the United Kingdom, and 
in the Colonies and possessions of the Crown throughout the world, as fully 
as if the said degrees had been granted by any University of the United 
Kingdom. 


It is stated that as soon as the news reached the Queen ut Osborne of the 
arrival at Southampton, in the Pera steamer, of the wounded officers from 
India, her Majesty telegraphed to the Admiralty-oftice at that port, request- 
ing to be furnished with their names and any other particulars respecting 
them. The strong personal interest taken by her Majesty in all that relates 
to the Army is well known to the public, and we trust that this prompt act 


of condescension may be looked upon as the forerunner of some appropriate | 
| purchase—Capt. W. D. Thompson, from the 2d Foot, vice M‘Kinstry, Lieut. C. 


reward to officers who have deserved so well of their country.— 7Zi%mes, 
March 10. 

The Princess Frederick William of Prussia has attended a performance in 
her honour at the Berlin Sing-Akademie; Z/ijah was performed, and a 
cantata composed for the occasion. The Princess is very popular in her new 
residence: the stiffness of the Court is unbending under her genial in- 
fluence, 

Thomas Tooke, the eminent political economist, and well-known author 
of the “History of Prices,’’ died on the 26th February, at his house in 
Spring Gardens. He had attained the great age of eighty-five. His death 
was — by that of his second son, Mr. Thomas Tooke junior, one of 
the Directors of the Bank of England, who died after a short illness at 
the end of December. ‘‘The suddenness and weight of the shock occa- 
sioned by so severe a bereavement as the loss of his son, exhausted a 
strength already impaired and failing, and for the last two months Mr. 
— has been gradually sinking.’’ His mind retained its clearness to the 

ast. 

A seaman of the old war, Admiral Lord Aylmer, died on the 5th instant, 
at the age of cighty. He entered the Navy in 1790; was present in the 
Swiftsure at the battle of the Nile, and in the same ship served off Sicily. 
For the Egyptian campaign of 1801 he obtained the Turkish gold medal. 











He afterwards figured in the naval operations of the great war on various 
minor occasions. At the bombardment of Algiers he commanded the Seyery, 
That was his last service afloat. . 

The Prince of Oude who recently died at Paris was interred in Pére Ja 
Chaise, by the side of the Queen. The Prince Mirza Mahomed, heir-pre- 
sumptive to the crown of Oude if Oude were still a kingdom, Genera} 
——- and an Attaché of the Persian Embassy, were present at the 
uneral. 


“ Economist,’ writing to the Zimes, wishes to know if Lord Ellen. 
borough will continue to receive his 7700/. a year of compensation for the 
suppressed Chief Clerkship in the Queen’s Bench while he is President of 
the Board of Control ; or whether the 5000/. of his salary as President wil} 
be deducted from the compensation pension ? 


The Royal Marine Light Infantry is now above its required number, and 
the standard for recruits has been raised. 

A scheme for founding a ‘ ‘ Soldiers’ Institute’? at Woolwich, proposed by 
Sir Fenwick Williams, failed from want of support among the officers : ciyj- 
lians at Woolwich have taken it up, and it now promises to be successful, 

A popular actress at Vienna has obtained a handsome sum for a distressed 
woman by selling eggs and flour in a little shop in the suburbs to her nume- 
rous adunrers, charging a fancy price for the provisions. It is expected 
that the Lord Chamberlain, ‘* a tremendous stickler about etiquette,” wil] 
censure the actress for her undignified conduct. 

The Sicele is no longer to be permitted to be sold in the streets of Paris, 
It is estimated that it will thus lose the sale of a hundred copies a day,—its 
total circulation being 40,000: a notable Government scheme to check 
the influence of the press ! 





Sydney has received a box of cotton-thread spun from cotton produced in 
New South Wales. Two bales were raised ; shown at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion ; taken to England and spun ; and returned to Australia. ‘The matter 
is considered important as establishing the fact that good cotton can be 
grown in the colony: the next thing to ascertain is whether it cau be pro- 
duced cheap enough to compete with that of other countries in the English 
market. 

The emigration from Ireland is now rather under 100,000 a year: Ulster 
and Munster supply 65,000. 

The receipts on the railways of France during 1857 were 12,441,925/., 
against 11,262,413/. in 1856; last year there was an increase of 789 miles in 
the lines opened, and consequently the accounts show a reduction im the 
receipts per mile of 2392, in 1857. 

The gold coined in the Sydney Mint last year amounted to 767,500/. ; a 
falling-off from the total of 1856. 

At the end of 1857, the population of Victoria approached half a million— 
it was computed at 457,000, 

All the banks of Sydney and Melbourne now allow interest on deposits : 
they have taken up that system at the very time that in England people 
have begun to condemn it as productive of evil results. 

The visitors to Hampton Court lust year numbered 173,710—47,794 on 
Sundays ; to Kew Gardens, 361,798—185,4599 on Sundays. August was 
the favourite month at Kew, and May at Hampton Court—the horse-chest- 
nuts in Bushy Park bloomin May. 

The works of the railway from Algiers to Blidah are carried on with great 
activity ; four thousand soldiers are employed on the task. 

The works of the first railway in Turkey, from Smyrna to Aidin, are 
making satisfactory progress. 

Two American vessels have landed 1236 Coolies in Cuba: no fewer than 
313 of the poor creatures had died on the voyage. 


The cold weather has raised the rate of mortality in the Metropolis. In 
the latter half of February, the number of deaths was about 1280 weekly ; 
in the first week in March the number rose to 1353—no less than 60 in ex- 
cess of the corrected average. The excess is produced by the fatal effects 
of those diseases which affect the organs of respiration. 

The recent ravages of yellow fever in Lisbon have roused the Legislature 
sufticiently to pass a law for the — improvement of the capital: a 
loan of 225,000/. is authorized to be raised for sanitary works, and the Bank 
of Portugal has undertaken to provide the money. 

An earthquake at Corinth has caused the death of thirty persons, and done 
much damage to the town, At the last advices, the shocks were still going 
on, and were exceedingly violent. 

Five steam-boats have been burnt at New Orleans: at one time the safety 
of all the shipping in the port was endangered. 





THE ARMY. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 9. 
War Orrvicr, Pall Mall, March 9.—Jnfantry—15th Foot-—To be Captains, with- 
out purchase—Capt. J. H. Drought, from half-pay 93d Foot; Capt. Ilon. H. J. 
Liddell, from half-pay 41st Foot; Capt. R. Young, from Adjt. of a Dépot Battalion; 


/ Capt. H. W. P. Butler, from half-pay 3d Foot; Lieut. W. H. Eliot, from 72d Boot; 


Lieut. A. Scheberras, from the 70th Foot; Lieut. J. W.S. Moffatt, from the 96th 
Foot; Lieut. H. Mackenzie, from the 73d Foot. 

16th Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Licut. and Adjt. G. Barchard; 
Capt. J. Hunter, from half-pay 70th Peot ; Capt. A. 1, Garnett, from half-pay 38th 
Foot; Capt. E. G. Mainwaring, from the Cape Mounted Rifle Regt.; Lieut. H. 
Ximenes, from the 8th Foot; Lieut. E. O'Callaghan, from the 5lst Foot; Lieut. W. 
P. Hill, from the 24th Foot; Lieut. J. W. Helyar, from the 36th Foot. 

17th Foot—Lieut.-Col. H. D. Crofton, from Saltese Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. To 
be Majors, without purchase—Capt. and Brevet-Major A. M‘Kinstry ; Capt. and 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. G. Rawstorne, from the 91st Foot. To be Captains, without 





M‘Pherson; Capt. H. FitzGerald, from half-pay Unatt.; Capt. F. A. Davidson, 
from the 2d Foot; Lieut. N. B. Walton, from the $4th Foot; Lieut. G. A. M‘Nair, 
from the 70th Foot; Lieut. J. Hunter, from the 78th Foot; Lieut, W. T. Stuart, 
from the 36th Foot. 

1kth Foot—Brevet-Col. J. Grattan, C.B. from half-pay 18th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. To be Majors, without purchase—Major W. A. Armstrong, from half-pay 
Unatt.; Capt. E. W. Sargent. To be Captains, without purchase—Licut. R. H. 
Jex-Blake, vice Sargent; Capt. F. Hammersley, from half-pay as Paymaster Ist 
Drag. Guards; Capt. T. Aldridge, from 60th Foot; Lieuts. T. H. Stoddard, from 
74th Foot; A. N. Adams, from 76th Foot; W.T. M‘Grigor, from 70th Foot; J. 
Inman, from 67th Foot; W.D. Chapman, from 56th Foot; A. Macdonald, from 
36th Foot. 

19th Foot—To be Lieutenant-Colonel—Lieut.-Col. R. Warden, from half-pay 
Unatt. Tobe Majors, without purchase—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. L. Graham, from halt- 
pay Unatt. ; Brevet-Major R. Bates, from 45th Foot. To be Captains, without pur- 
chase—Capt. J. D. Cochrane, from half-pay Unatt.; Capt. G. L. D. Amiel, from 
half-pay 7th Foot; Lieuts. J. R. Stuart, from 86th Foot; P. D. Vigors, from 11th 
Foot; W. S. Arnold, from 67th Foot; J. Anderson, from 5ist Foot; E. F. Foster, 
from 81st Foot. 

Brevet.—Capt. J. H. Drought, 15th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Brevet- 
Major J. H. Drought, 15th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. J. Hunter, 
16th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Brevet-Major J. Hunter, 16th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. F. Hammersley, 18th Foot, to be Major in the 
Army. 
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BIRTHS, P 
March, the Hon. Mrs. William Byron, of a son. re 
= = oh ot aa o —— — Jocelyn Ffoulkes, Esq., of Eriviatt, High 
sheri bighshire, of a daughter. 
Sherif foe in Berkele) Square, the Lady George Paget, of a son. 

On the 5th, in Grosvenor Square, the Lady Louisa Mills, of a daughter. ; 

On the 5th, at Paris, Berthe, the Wife of the Right Hon. w. Monsell, of a son. 

On the 7th, in Chester Square, the Wile of C. Jasper Selwyn, E=q., Q.C., of Rich- 

. Surrey, of a son. 
capes MARRIAGES, 

On the 5th January, at Mooltan, Frederick Murray Hay Forbes, Esq., B.N.1., 
second son of the Hon. Robert Forbes, Bengal Civil Service, to Honoria Matilda, 
third daughter of the Rev. William Kuox Marshall, B.D., ! rebendary of Hereford 
and Incumbent of St Mary’s, grid gnorth, o ; } 

On the &th March, at St. John’s Episcopal Chureh, Edinburgh, Lieutenant 
Dunean Stewart, R.N., eldest son of John Lorne Stewart, Esq., of € oll, to Marga- 
ret Ferooza, only surviving child of the Right Hon. Sir John M‘Neill, G.C.B., and 
—_ oe a Whitehouse, near Edinburgh, Sir George Home, Bart., of Black- 
adder, to Ann Oliphant, only child of the late Graham Spiers, Esq., Advocate, 
Sheriff of Midlothian. 

DEATHS, 

On the 28th February, at Rome, Hugh ¢ harles, Lord Clifford. 

On the 2d Mareh, in Queen Square, 
Rey. George William Hall, D.D., formerly Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, 

On the 3d, at Vellore, Bath, General Augustus Andrew, C.B., of the Madras 
Army ; in his 79th year. 

On the 3d, in Gloucester Place, Hyde Park Gardens, Mary Elizabeth Jane, widow 
of the late Lucius O’Brien, Esq., formerly in the Royal Artillery, and of Cratloe 
House, county Clare ; in her 90th year, 

On the 4th, at Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, Rear-Admiral Sir Eaton Stannard 
Travers, K.1. 

On the 4th, at Gra 





ig-yr-Halen, Menai Bridge, Mrs. Davies Griffith, sister to the 
late Sir John Williams, Bart., of Boddelwyddan, Flintshire ; in her 90th year. 

Onthe 4th, at Great Budworth, the Rev. George H. Webber, Vicar of Great Bud- 
worth and a Canon of Ripon; in his 57th year, 

On the 4th, at Clifton, Guernsey, Nicholas Carey, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Guernsey ; in his 86th year. 

On the 5th, in Dawson Place, Admiral Frederick Whitworth William, Baron 
Aylmer, K.C.B. ; in his 8st year. 

On the 5th, at Kingsbury, the Rev. Thomas Lewis Fanshawe, of Parsloes, and 
for forty-one years Vicar of Dagenham ; in his 66th year. 

On the 6th, in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, Benjamin Travers, Esq., F.R.S., 
Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen, &c.; in his 75th year. 

On the 8th, in York Place, Portman Square, Elizabeth, Wife of E. 11. Baily, R.A. 

On the 8th, at Milsted, Kent, Charlotte, wife of Sir John Maxwell Tylden, and 
only surviving daughter of the late Sir Robert Synge, Bart. in her 68th year. 

On the 10th, in Berkeley Square, Lady George Paget. 









POSTSCRIPT. 


The House of Commons met last night, did a considerable amount of 
business, and sat till after midnight. Contrary to general expectation, 
Mr. Disracli did not make any statement similar to the manifesto with 
which Lord Derby favoured the House of Peers. 3 

Early in the sitting, Mr. Disrar.tannounced that those “ painful mis- 
conceptions” which had subsisted for a time between the French and 
English Governments have “ entirely terminated in a spirit friendly and 
honourable, and in a manner which will be as satisfactory to the feelings 
as it will be conducive to the interests and the happiness of both nations.” 
Within the preceding hour, Lord Malmesbury had received a reply to a 
despatch which he had written to the French Government ; and as soon as 
her Majesty’s permission should be obtained, the whole correspondence 
would be laid before the House. 

In moving that the House at its rising should adjourn till Monday, 
Mr. Disragxi proceeded to explain the course he should pursue with 
respect to public business. A supply would be required, in order that 
the Mutiny Bill might be introduced. 
things in India, it is proposed to continue the Embodicd Militia Bill 








Bloomsbury, Sarah Harriett, widow of the | 


| 


With a view to the state of | 


passed for one year in August last, which enables the Government to | 


embody the Militia although we are not technically at war. j 
and Means Bill cannot be introduced until Wednesday next; and that 


The Ways j 


bill and the Mutiny Bill cannot be passed before Easter, unless with the | 


He appealed to the House 


utmost forbearance on the part of the House. 


to permit the Government to take votes on account, and to allow Orders 


of the Day to take precedence of Notices of Motion on Tuesdays. 


Mr. Ricu and Mr. P. O'Brien expressed their desire to know what 


the policy of the Government would be. 
Ministers had made contradictory statements. The courtry had a right 
to know upon what principle the Government was formed. 

Mr. Kitxerakr explained the Cagliari case; and in order to bring it 
to an issue, moved for papers. Mr. Disnartr expressed his sympathy 
with the engineers, but objected to the production of the papers. The 
late Government, acting upon the advice of the Law-ofticers of the 
Crown, had recognized the jurisdiction of the Government of Naples; 
the question is one of law, not of policy; and the British Government 
are foreclosed from opening the question. We can do no more than ob- 
tain prompt justice for our countrymen, and show them they are not de- 
serted. Lord Malmesbury hassent a gentleman from Rome [Mr. Lyons] 
“to sustain and comfort them,”’ and has protested strongly against delay. 
Mr. Kinglake had not expressed any “ unamiable feeling” towards the 
Government of Naples, and Mr. Disraeli was glad of that, as intemperate 
or violent language will not improve the position of our countrymen. 

This view of the question did not meet with approval. Mr. Heapiam 
denied the jurisdiction of Naples. ‘The Cagliari was captured beyond the 
jwisdiction of Naples. Mr. Rorsvex said that the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment had committed an act of piracy. Instead of sending “* Wr. Lyons,” 
he would have sent Lord Lyons. Instead of using “ amiable language,” 
he would have spoken with cannon-shot. Mr. Horsman said the ques- 
tion could not remain in the position in which Mr. Disraeli left it, since 
Count Cavour had disputed the legality of the Neapolitan proceedings. 
If the y have been illegal, Count Cavour must not be left to fight the bat- 
tle by himself. He trusted that the whole of the papers would be placed 
before Parliament. Mr. Giapstonr also pressed for the papers. He 
wanted more minute information before he blamed any Government. 
But he had seen with pain, astonishment, and shame, that the 
duty of vindicating the law of nations and the rights of Englishmen 
had fallen, even by accident, into the hands of the people of Sardinia. 


In their clection-specches | 


place beyond the Neapolitan jurisdiction. That materially altered the 
ease, and when the late Government retired from office the “question was 
still under consideration. Mr. Mitnes thought that compensation for those 
unhappy engineers should be exacted from the Government. Mr. Sryv- 
moun FrrzGerap said that the late Government knew in December the 
grounds of Count Cavour’s claim, and they had arrived at the conclusion 
that even if the engineers had been captured on the high seas, they had 
no right to demand the liberation of the engineers until they had been 
tried. The present Government could not pursue a course different from 
that of their predecessors. Lord Joun Russewu said that this was an un- 
satisfactory statement. If the Sardinian Government had made a just 
claim they ought to be supported. But even if the engineers were legally 
captured their treatment has been needlessly harsh, severe, and cruel, so 
that one had lost his health, the other his reason. 

** The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us to use ‘amiable language’ 
towards the Government of Naples. I had no contidence either in the 
justice of that Government towards these unfortunate men before trig), or 
in the court before which they were brought. I know it has not boon 
unusual for the Neapolitan Government, for reasons of their own, to change 
the judges appointed to try prisoners either previously to the trial or, it ma 
be, during the course of trial; and I should not be surprise d to hear, if 
Neapolitan Government wish these men to be convicted and the judges ar 
not likely to convict them, that they had recourse to changing those judges 
for others more subservient. Whatever course the Government may pursue 
on this subject, and whatever this House may think it essential to do here- 
after in reference to it, Lam not ready to make the admission that we are 
to consider everything that the Neapolitan Government has done has been 
according to justice, and that there is no need of enforcing on them the 
observance of those principles of equity on which other Governments act.”’ 

Mr. Osnorne diverged from the immediate subject; went back to the 
questions raised by Mr. Rich and Mr. O'Brien; rallied the Ministers on 
their conduct in not making a statement; asked the House not to vote 
any money until Mr. Disraeli had given a programme of intended mea- 
sures; and menaced him with a direct motion, or one of those amend- 
ments which Mr. Milner Gibson knew so well how to construct, unless 
he made up his mind as to the course he would adopt; for a statement 
made by a noble Lord in “another place ” is not sufiicient for the House 
of Commons or the country at large. 

The motion having been agreed to, the House went into Committe« 
of Supply upon the Navy and Army Estimates. Sir Joun Paxineron 
made a bricf statement respecting the Naval Estimates. The number of 


seamen and boys voted for 1857-8 was 38,700, of marines 15,000. The 
total cost of the naval establishments was 9,172,590/. The number of 
seamen and boys for 1858-'9 will be 44,380, of marines 15,000, The 


cost will be 10,128,615/., an excess of 956,025/. over the vote of last year. 
He asked the House to grant a supply for four months. The debate 
which followed was characterized by due “forbearance,” mingled with 
oblique hits and gentle questions; but the votes passed without opposi- 
tion. 

General Peri moved the Army Estimates. The number of men for 
the ensuing year he fixed at 130,135, exclusively of the Indian establish- 
ment; an increase of 3339 over the vote of last year. There are now in 
India 92,739, as compared with 30,197 last year; showing an increas: 
of 62,542. General Peel stated that recruiting is going on well; 7500 
recruits being received in February alone, and 36,000 in six months. 
The votes ef men and money were agreed to. 

The India Loan Bill was considered as amended; and passed that 
stage after some debate, with the omission of clause 11, which gave per- 
manent borrowing powers to the Company. 

Lord Patmerston, stating that he was unwilling to drop his Govern- 
ment of India Bill until he had seen that which the present Government 
intended to bring in, postponed the second reading of his bill till the 
22d April. 

Lord Excno obtained leave to bring in a bill to enable counties in 
Scotland to abolish tolls and statute labour, and to maintain their public 
roads and bridges by assessment. 

A new writ was ordered to be issued for Durham in the room of Mr. 
Mowbray, who has accepted the office of Judge-Advocate. 

It is understood that the correspondence which has passed between the 
two Governments of France and England will be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament on Monday. It is composed of a series of despatches, the 
last of which, closing the correspondence, arrived yesterday afternoon, 
just before the House met. Both Lord Malmesbury and Count Walew- 
ski, it is affirmed, have throughout shown great judgment and discretion. 
In reply to Lord Malmesbury’s request for an explanation of those pas- 


| sages which have so much offended the House of Commons, Count Wa- 


} Count de 


The House of Commons must be placed in full possession of the facts. | 


Lord Patuerston said he had no objection to the production of th 
papers. For a long time the late Government believed the Cagliari had 
been captured within the jurisdiction of Naples. It atlength turned out, 
from papers published in connexion with the trial, that the capture took 


lewski very frankly reminds the country of the undoubted proofs given 
by the Emperor of the value he attaches to our alliance by his conces- 
sions to our views, both during the war and since the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace. He proceeds to observe that after the Emperor had been 
many times exposed to and escaped attacks made by assassins who were 
proved to have concocted their plans in England, he thought it no pre- 
sumption to appeal to the friendly feeling and justice of our nation to 
prevent, if possible, a recurrence of such crimes. Count Welewski re- 
pudiates, in the Empcror’s name, any idea of wishing to include English- 
men in the category of the refugees to whom he alluded, or of a desire to 
change our laws, or an intention to condemn them; but now, regretting 
the misconstruction placed on his intention, he requests that the corre- 
spondence may cease, and the alliance continue.— 7iies, 

It is stated as one result of the late “ painful misconception” that the 
Persigny will not continue to represent the Emperor of the 
lrench at this Court. We do not, however, vouch for the correctness 
of the re port. Idem, 

A tel grap] ie dk spate h from Paris states that Orsini and Pierri were 
executed at seven o’clock this morning, and that Rudio is reprieved. 


The Earl of Eglinton arrived in Dublin yesterday, riding on horse- 
back through snow and wind. Unhappily, the police and the students of 
Trinity College quarrelled. Missiles were flung, staves and swords were 
used, and one student lies in danger of his life. The townspe yple took 
no part in the row, nor did the soldiers on duty, 

The candidates for the vacant seat for the University of Dublin are now 
reduced to two, Dr. Gaver and Mr, Lefroy. 
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Mr. John George, late Member for Wexford, has been oppointed Irish 
Solicitor-General. 





The Canadian Parliament assembled at Toronto on the 25th February. 
Mr. Smith, the Ministerial candidate, was chosen Speaker by a large 
majority. On the 26th the Governor-General made a speech pointing 
out several laws that require amendment. 


In the Bankruptey Court yesterday, Mr. Commissioner Fane gave judg- 
ment in the case of the Halls. His statement contained a list of the shock- 
ing frauds committed by these persons, who have knavishly appropriated 
the moneys of their clients to an enormous extent. Mr. Fane refused the 
certificates demanded by the bankrupts, and left them without protection. 

f any justly indignant creditor put them in prison, the Court would not 
interfere until they had undergone at least two years’ imprisonment. It 
would be the duty of the assignees to see whether the criminal law does not 
apply to some of the circumstances of the case. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

On Monday the English Stock Market opened heavily at a general decline 
upon Saturday’s prices; Consols were first quoted 96} 3 for Money and 
963 % for April. Still greater flatness was produced by some large sales 
by the broker for the East India Company. Large arrivals of specie from 
Australia and the West Indies have been announced this week ; and with 
continued and increasing ease in the money-market there is everything to 
indicate the prospect of a steady rise in the value of Stocks; but the un- 
easiness prevailing with regard to our pelitical relations with France tends, 
if notabsolutely to cause any important fall, to check the buoyancy that would 
otherwise undoubtedly exist. Various rumours have been circulated during 
the week, all more or less calculated at the moment to aflect prices. On 
Tuesday Consols recovered nearly 3 per cent, upon the report that Count 
Walewski was about to retire from office ; the market had opened at 963 }, and 
it closed at 963 97. The pamphlet of M. de le Guerroniére has not produced 
any particular movement, but prices have sinee become rather depressed, 
though not seriously. Lower quotations from the Pxris Bourse continually 
arriving naturally have an unfavourable influence here. ‘Today the market 
for Consols again opened heavily at a decline upon last night’s quotation of 
} per cent—963 ?; but one or two considerable purchases have had the effect 
of causing arally to 96} buyers, at which price voy | close. Exchequer 
Bills, 3841. The demand for money at the Bank has been throughout the 
week very mederate. 

Foreign Securities have declined all round, the fall averaging } to 1 per 
cent ; the aspect of affairs in France tending especially in this market to 
ereate an uneasy feeling: were things more settled, it is probable a great 
deal of speculative business would be done from the fact of so many securi- 
ties remaining for so long a period at mere nominal values. Mexican Bonds 
leave off at 19} 20; Buenos Ayres, 7981; Ditto Deferred, 17 18; Peru- 
vian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 80 $1; Ditto Three per Cents, 56 57 ; 
Turkish Six per Cents, 101101}; Ditto Four per Cents, 103} 104; Spanish 
Three per Cents, 4444}; Spanish Deferred, 26 26}; Russian, 109 111 
Victor Emmanuel Mortgage Loan, 50’. paid-up, 24 1} diseount. 

The English Railway Market has b dull and drooping all the week, 
partly from the unsettled state of polities, and partly from the unsatisfac- 
tory traffic-returns on some of ‘the principal lines, particularly those of the 
London and North-Western. The fall has been heavy in some instances ; 
Midland and London and South-Western having receded 2 per cent, London 
and North-Western and Great Western 1} per cent. Brighton has also 
fallen 2, and Caledonian 1}. Although a decline so gencral has taken place, 
business has by no means been active, operations having been exceedingly 


? 
. 









limited. Midland Stock leaves off at 964 974; London and North-Western, 
953 3; Great Western, 58) 583; Leeds, 914 91§; North British, 51} 52; 
l t North 


, 
Celinion 46} 463; Brighton, 105 106; Soutl 21 214; 
Staffordshire, 4 3} dis.; Great Northern Sl 25} 253. There is a 
little more firmness exhibited this afternoon after the usual hours. The 
French Market is decidedly flat in the face of a good Bank return, politics 
and bad traflic-returns exercising an unfavourable influence. Paris and 





Lyons, 31? 32}; Paris and Strasbourg, 26} 27}; Northern of France, 
371 373. 
‘The Indian Market is extremely dull, from no cause more than the 


general depression. East Indian, 108 109; Great Indian Peninsula, 21} 
21}; Madras 20. Shares, 20} 21, 
Satvnpay, Twetve o’CLock. 
Owing to the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer last night 
that the questions at issue between the French and English Governments 
had been finally and satisfactorily settled, the opened } per 






cent higher, with good markets: Consols, 97 97 1ere is not much 
stirring in Foreign Stocks, but Railway Shares t shade better. There 


roturn of 95,9597, 


SAT 


is an increase of bullion shown in this week’s Fan! 
RDAY, One o’CLock. 
morning in the price of 


1 


A considerable reaction has taken place since the 1 ] 
r being at one time 97} 


English Securities ; Consols are now only 96], aft 
buyers. The heaviness is mainly attributable to several very large sales 
of stock. Railway shares are a shade flatter, but this being tirst “‘Making- 
up” day 


y attention is chiefly directed towards the settling, which is 
fixed for ‘Tuesday next. The following are some of the latest transactious— 
Caledonian, 93}; astern Counties, 59}; Great Northern, 103; Great 
Western, 583; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 106; London and 
North-Western, 953; London and South-Western, 915; Midland, 97); 
North-Eastern—Berwick,93; Ditto York, 76}; South-Eastern, 70}; East 
Indian, 109. Joint Stock Banks—English, Scottish, and Australian Char- 
tered, 174; Ottoman Bank, 17%. Miscellaneous—Crystal Palace, 1}; Lon- 
don General Omnibus Company, 3°. 

























3 per Cent Consols .......... 96} 2 Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 65) 66) 
Ditto for Account .........6. 96) 7 Ditto 4 per Cents............ 1004 1} 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ . shut Mexican 3 per Cents......... 19} 20! 
New 3 per Cents ............ shut Peruvian 4} per Cents .., 80 82ex div, 
Long Annuities ............ . shut Ditto 3 per Cent .........2.. 55 57 
Sank Stock .... shut Portuguese 5 pr 45 46 
Exchequer Bills. . 38 42 =| Russian 5 per Cents..,...... 109 111 
SOE UNE oa ccccarcocesees shut | Ditto 4} per Cents ........ 1004 1014 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 90 93 Spanish 3 per Cents......... 1k} 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 102 104 Ditto Deferved ......cccccse 26 265 
Belgian 44 per Cents...... 99 101 |Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 91 93 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 107) | Swedish 4 per Cents ....... . 8083 
Danish 5 per Cents .,.. 100 102 ex div. | Turkish 6 per Cents......... 101 42 
Danish 3 per Cents ...,...... 3 85 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 103} 4] 


An insane competition for the London and Manchester traffic has been in 
operation between the London and North-Western and the Great 
Northern Railways : cach undertaking to convey passengers from London to 
Manchester and back, with permission to stay at Manchester for seven days, 
all for the sum of fire shillings! Yesterday, however, the Companies ar- 
ranged to return to the ordinary fares. 
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Uheatres and Rusir. 

New pieces have been abundant during the week. Indeed, an altera- 
tion has taken place in the bills of nearly every theatre. This is strange 
considering the near approach of Easter, and may be set down amons 
the facts that prove the diminished importance of the spring festival as 
far as dramatic amusements are concerned, 

At Drury Lane, there is a new piece of intrigue, redolent of the morals 
that were in fashion at the commencement of the last century. The 
gentlemen wear swords and swagger; the ladics are willing to pardon 
infidelity in their husbands if their own ingenuity can be displayed in 
its detection. The plot turns on the futile endeavours of three gallants 
of different sizes, ages, and temperaments, to seduce a harmless little 
milliner, and the suecessful operations of a barber, secretly her husband, 
to preserve her honour, Virtue triumphs in the end, but we fear that 
her vietory causes less amusement than the freaks and follies of the 
merry rogues who represent the cause of vice. ‘To the practical drollery 
avising from escapes in sedan-chairs, concealments in presses, meetings 
with undesirable parties, and suchlike eighteenth-century pleasantries, 
is added the spice of a vivacious dialogue ; for the composition of which 
much credit is due to the author, Mr. Stirling Coyne, who in construct- 
ing his plot has worked on a French foundation. ‘The title of this piece, 
which depends less upon acting than upon action, is The Love-Knot, 

According to the custom of farce, when one gentleman pretends to be 
another and that other makes his appearance, the sensation of fear 
and annoyance is on the side of the former. ‘This order of things, how- 
ever, is reversed in a farce by Mr, J. M. Morton, produced at the Olym- 
pic, with the title Zicklish Times, There a Jacobite of the days of Sir 
Robert Walpole pretends to be a loyal and peaceable citizen of Wey- 
mouth in order to save his neck, and when the loyal and peaceable citi- 
zen comes home bullies that worthy individual out of his identity, 
Under these circumstances, the man of Weymouth loses himself in every 
sense of the word; and the representation of his rage and vexation by 
Mr. Robson causes all the mirth for which the piece is responsible, and 
this—the mirth—is by no means slight. The details of scenery and 
costumes are marked by an elegance and a regard to propricty which are 
not universally found in the case of such trifling productions. 

This last praise is likewise due to the manner in which the Adelphi 
novelty is put upon the stage. The piece is entitled An Hour in Seville : 
and the stage represents the interior of a Spanish inn, with an exceed- 
ingly pretty prospect visible from a large window. By assuming eight 
different characters, an American lady, personated by Mrs, Barney Wil- 
liams, succeeds in preventing an erratic lover from going astray too far. 
To the versatile talent displayed in these numerous assumptions, and to 
the brillianey of some of the disguisings, this last work of Mr. Selby 
mainly oaves its great success; but the author himself may be commended 
for the skill with which he has combined a motley succession of French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Yankee types, into a plot not thoroughly devoid of 
interest. Generally, in pieces of this kind, a rapid change of character 
and dress is all that is considered: here, however, motives come in for 
a share of attention. 

A new farce at the Lyceum, called The Birthplace of Podgers, is only 
worth mention on account of the very natural manner in which Mr. 
Toole gives a picture of the London working-man. Sharp in appetite, 
endowed with a strong sense of his rights, slightly surly in manner, 
irascible when goaded too much and goodhumoured when sufficiently 
pleased, the specimen he gives of a really numerous class shows a care- 
ful study of nature. Three or four characters cqually well done will 
raise Mr, Toole to a high position indeed. 

Mrs. Wilkins, officially described in the bills as the widow of the late 
Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, has made her appearance at the Haymarket as 
Widow Green in Zhe Love-Chase. She looks the part admirably, and 
plays it like a sensible amateur. 














Mr. Lumley’s company—minus Spezia and Belletti—have been giving 
very successful performances at Glasgow, and are now, we believe, at 
Edinburgh. Next week they must be again in London, for their three 
last cheap nights at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The company, without two 
of its chief members, must be of the weakest; but Piccolomini and 
Giuglini are sufficient attractions in the country. 

The Birmingham Musical Festival is to be held this year on the 31st 
August and the first three days of September. The Earl of Dartmouth 
has accepted the office of President. Arrangements are in progress for 
the production of several interesting new works, among which is an ora- 
torio by Mr. Henry Leslie. 

It is now known that the new Covent Garden Theatre cannot be 
opened for the Royal Italian Opera earlier than the month of June, 

Among the expected musical stars of the season is Kapellmeister Bott, 
of Meinengen, a violinist, and quondam pupil of Spohr; who, in a letter 
mentioning Bott's intended visit to England, describes him as “ probably 
the first performer in Germany.” He will probably make his débit at 
a Philharmonic concert. 

Signora Lancia, a young Englishwoman, has made a great sensation 
at Turin by her débat as Rosina in J? Barbiere di Siviglia. The jour- 
nals speak rapturously about her, and call her a “ young and charming 
daughter of Albion,” but do not give her English name. 
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Pantstan THEATRICALS, 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement in the month 
of February amounted to 1,448,198f. 45c.; being 41,076f. 90c. less than 
those of January. However, the apparent decrease is a real increase, 
the February amount exceeding what must be assigned to twenty-eight 
January days, although falling short when compared with the receipts of 
the whole thirty-one. 

M. Alexandre Dumas having travelled to Marseilles with a new drama 
in his pocket, intending to give the Southern city the preference to Paris, 
found that his idea had been forestalled by two Belgian dramatists. No- 
thing discomfited, he has written another drama for the Marseilles theatre 
within the space of five days, and this is now in rehearsal. 





CrystaL Patacr,—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
March 12th, including season-ticket-holders, 5659. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ALLIANCES, 

Mucn public discussion at the present moment turns upon the 
subject of alliances, and none can exceed it in importance. A 

understanding between the most civilized countries of the 
world is more than equivalent to ‘‘a stride ” in human progress ; 
it multiplies the civilizing resources of «uch country by the re- 
sources of all the rest. hat could England have done in li- 
terature, art, science, or moral progress, without Italy, Germany, 
and France : and will cither of those countries deny that England 
has duly repaid the advances made to her ?_ Every form of al- 
liance which draws countries together, which gives the denizens 
of one free community access to the others, makes mankind richer, 
more powerful for good, stronger in the resources of human happi- 
ness. But onthe other hand, the desire to secure that inesti- 
mable union may lead to bond-compacts, in the shape of treaties, 
which are vulgarly regarded as the only “alliances,” but which 
may degenerate into instraments of embarrassment, litigation, 
and estrangement. In the slang of the day, however, we may 
confound these inferior and sometimes questionable compacts with 
the genuine and higher alliances, ant in trying to retain the 
shadow lose the substance. The discussion now going on gives us 
a case in point. We have been threatened with the possible loss 
of the French alliance; and, considering how much France and 
England owe each other, how much they ought to owe each other 
in future, the threat excited a just uneasiness. Special cireum- 





stances render the firm friendship of the two countries doubly im- | 


rtant in our day. 

* Of late years,”’ says Mr. Disraeli, *‘ other imperial influences, no longer 
limited to Europe, have arisen in the world, which render it neeessary that, 
if the preéminent power of Europe is to be maintained, a rivalry between 
these two chief nations should no longer be encouraged, but that a cordial 
alliance should be cherished, as the only means by which the independence 
and importance of Europe in the seale of the world can be maintained. 
That is the real reason why both Englishmen and Frenchmen should sup- 
port the alliance between England and France.” 

It is hardly a question now whether we shall lose the French 


alliance, but rather whether we have not lost it already ; and if 


we have lost it, what shall be done to restore it ? For the purpose 
of bringing about a restoration, Mr. Disraeli launches into a strain 
of encomium, we might almost say adulation, towards the Emperor 
of the French. Of small value to a country like England can be a 
combination which is to be kept up by such means. What reliance 
ean we henceforward place upon the friendship of Imperial France ? 
In what stead has it stood us ? Although it is true that English- 
men and Frenchmen have fought side by side—true that by the 
aid of France we have effected some objects to which our Govern- 
ment had committed itself—still, a colinchen, a confederate in one 
special pursuit, is not necessarily a friend. From friendship we 
expect something beyond ; we expect that our good faith and con- 
duct shall be trusted even when appearances may change, much 
more that it shall not be disturbed by accidents over which we 
have no control. “Yet what are the facts immediately before us ? 
Although we have made great sacrifices for Franee—although we 
have materially contributed to the success of the French Emperor, 
to the prosperity of his schemes and the stability of his throne— 
his Government is ready, for the conduct of a few vagrant outlaws, 
who have had about as much to do with England as they have 
with Belgium, Italy, or France itself, to accuse us of harbouring 
his assassins, and even of extending to them the shelter of our 
laws. The Emperor, as represented by his agents, not only en- 
tertains that base suspicion, but in order to correct our conduct, 
a feeling of malignant animosity is called forth from his army 
towards this country, and then that display of feeling is pointed 
as a threat to compel our obedience. This is the “friend,” this 
is the “‘ ally”! Experience, we say, does not justify unhesi- 
tating trust in ¢hat sort of French alliance. 

We, who are threatened with this disruption unless we debase 
ourselves and assimilate-our laws to the wishes of a French dic- 
tator, have certainly not exclusively reaped profit from the con- 
federacy. It led us into the Russian war. The beginning of 
that conflict might be dated at the time when the English Go- 
vernment agreed to stand by the Emperor Napoleon after he had 
committed himself to the paltry quarrel with Russia about “ the 
holy places.” 
if England had not made the relations of Russia to Turkey an Eu- 
ropean question ; and the whole cost of the Crimean war might in 
one sense be fairly placed at the debit of France. Yet she did 
not even pay her own share of the bill, but some portion of the 
expenditure for her part was actually defrayed by this country. 
The alliance with France has frustrated our natural relations 
with other countries. It made us connive at the French oceupa- 
tion of Rome. It thwarted the boasted independence which Lord 
Palmerston intended to show, or professed to show, in Naples. It 
made us repay with ingratitude the services of Sardinia in the 
Crimea ; “a we carried the ingratitude so far, that we positively 
dishonoured our promissory note when it was guested for pay- 
ment on maturity at the Paris Conference. It made us wink 
when France bullied our natural ally Belgium. _In all eases the 
French Emperor has gained through the coéperation of England, 
at the expense of communities with whom the English people 
ty mon much more than they do with the Bonaparte faction 
in France. Practical experience, therefore, proves that, in 
its present form, the French alliance is much more valuable to 
the reigning Bonaparte than it is to this country. 





In that little squabble he would have been beaten, | i Oru : , . . — 
| national prejudices, rise superior to international differences ; 








We do not speak particularly of France; it is the same all 
round : it is the principle of diplomatic alliance which has brought 
us into false relations with all the European Governments: we 
have meddled only to promote the diplomatic influence, which is 
nowhere the national influence, least of all in England. 

“ Let us,” says Sir Arthur Hallam Elton,* ‘look abroad, and consider our 
relations with foreign powers. Have not late events amply demonstrated that 
the oldfashioned system of diplomacy to which Lord Palmerston was indis- 
solubly wedded is incompatible with the welfare of the British empire? 1s 
it not a simple matter of fact, no longer admitting of dispute, that the less 
we have to do with the affairs of Europe the better for our national interest 
and our national honour> I need but name the word ‘ India’ to convince 


| the reader that the policy of England is to hold civilly aloof from the small 


controversies of European courts, and, whilst giving none offence, avoid too 
affectionate an intimacy with any one of them in particular. Our interests 
are too vast, our dominions too extensive, and I may add, our responsibili- 


| ties too onerous, to permit us to waste our energies on the narrow sphere of 


Continental politics. Lord Palmerston’s principle of action since the con- 
clusion of the war has been a species of diplomatic coquetry. He has at one 
time reclined upon the bosom of France; then coyly taken refuge in the 
arms of Austria ; pas at Prussia; frowned at Naples; patted Sardinia 
on the cheek ; embraced France once more in an ecstacy of hysterical devo- 
tion. And what is the result? We have made many enemies and have 
scarcely one friend left.”’ 

This comes out with great force wherever we find diplomacy 
tampering with national questions—on the Tiber or the Llyssus, 
the Rhine, the Danube or the Eider, 

The very word “alliance” often covers a confusion both of terms 
and of ideas. We talk of an “alliance between France and 
England,” when we mean an alliance between certain gentlemen 
officiating in Downing Street and certain gentlemen officiating in 
Paris. Such codperation may be the equivalent of an alliance 
between the countries, but it may not be so, and it may even be 
an obstacle to the coming together of the two communities. is 
not such the case with regard to France at the present moment ? 
What is “‘ France”? By what aspect can we recognize that 
country, if not in its intellect, its commerce, its representatiy 
men, and its society? But the action of the French Government 
at the present moment positively euts us off from communion with 
these manifestations of France. Where is the intellect of France ? 
Exiled, suppressed, and silenced. It is not at home; or we are 
forbidden to converse with it. Where are the representative men 
of France? ‘There are none. In their places are men called up 
to Paris under the compulsion of a chronic coup d'état. Where 
is French society ? Even if we can penetrate to it, it is afraid to 
talk to us; and the laws of suspicion, repression, and exclusion, 
are positively compelling English people to leave Franee—dividing 
us more and more from that country. It is by connivance of the 
Government that the army has been encouraged to make an Anti- 
Anglican demonstration ; and while complaining, or rather avyow- 
ing, that the French miseconccive our national action and our 
laws, the Government at Paris is now engaged, daily and hourly, 
in preventing any communication of English proceedings or sen- 
timents from reaching French society. An alliance “ between 
France and England” would be perfectly natural, from geogra- 
phieal vicinity, parity of intellectual progress, social affinity, re- 
sources for exchange by commerce; it would, in short, be insti- 
gated by every reason, social, political, and intellectual: but the 
great barrier to any such complete intercourse between France 
and England is created at the present moment by the French 
Government; and the form of ‘alliance’ which we are now asked 
to extend has been rapidly becoming nothing more than a con- 
spiracy with that Government against other countries in Europe 
and other parties in France. 

There is always this danger—that mere official alliances will 
degenerate into oflicial conspiracies. Compacts between two go- 
vernments are very proper in order to a right understanding for 
combined action in specific objects ; but such alliances naturally 
die with the attainment of the object or the definitive failure of 
the enterprise. Continue them, and they become either con- 
federacies between official colleagues irrespectively of national 
wishes and advantages, or trammels upon the free action of the 
two countrics. 

In the matter of national intercourse as in many other matters, 
the true principle is free trade. Allow the utmost freedom of 
communication between France and England, as between any 
other two great countries, and the peoples would through the in- 
fluential persons of their society gradually pereeive the reciprocal 
advantages of the intercourse, gradually see through the fallacy o! 
and 
we should have the best of all guarantees for mutual exertions in 
the enlargement of a common wealth, with perpetually multiplying 
guarantees against war. Nations ean be friends, but friendship 
is not to be maintained by bond ; and nations can only be wedded 
when they are united under one crown, Even transitory treaties 
of alliance may become the record and guide for continued 
coiperation ; but moral compacts between two bodies, whose cir- 
cumstances are perpetually altering with the progress of mankind, 
are better svete when they are kept superior to the letter of 
statutes—especially when those instruments must be executed by 
attorneys‘that have their own interests to serve at the expense of 
their clients. The first step to restoring the alliance of England 
and France would be, courteously and gradually, but frankly and 
firmly, to bring political treaties and alliances to their specific ob- 
jects, giving permanence only to those which regulate the special 
arrangements for intercourse in particular matters. 

* The Case against the Late Ministers Plainly Stated, By Sir Arthur Hallam 
Elton, Bart.,M.P, Published by Mr, Ridgway. 
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FATAL SYMPTOMS IN THE NEW MINISTRY. 


Next week we shall see a little better how the present Govern- 
ment is to get on with the labour which it has set itself in endea- 
vouring to reconcile the Toryism of the eighteenth century with 
the progress of the nincteenth ; but in the mean time we already 
sec one of the most serious embarrassments which it is likely to 
encounter, in the effort to reconcile itself with its own members. 
If Lord Derby’s Cabinet could accommodate itself to the majority 
in the House of Commons—if a dissolution could enable it to 
arrange matters with the constituencies—still it becomes difficult 


to understand how it could settle the differences between its | 


‘‘ young blood” and its veterans. In the course of the reélections 
these diversities of feeling and opinion have been brought out in 
strong relief, and have enabled us to understand what appears to 
be a leading principle in the construction of the Government,— 
a principle which looks promising for those who formed the Cabi- 
net, but is likely to prove very embarrassing for those who have to 
carry iton. The differences are brought forth on almost any of 
the many interesting subjects that the new Ministers have had to 
handle, and before the Government has been a fortnight in pos- 
session it has had to rearrange its plans of action, somewhat to the 
inconvenience of its members. 

On the Indian question, for example, Mr. Henley led us to be- 


lieve that Lord Palmerston’s bill would be adopted by the new | 


Government, only rendered “less objectionable in its details.” 
It is now stated with great probability, that we are to have an en- 
tirely new measure, strongly contrasted with Lord Palmerston’s 
in its very principles and in its whole scope. 

The view of the French question, both with regard to the provo- 
eative and to the plan of action, is equally conflicting. Some 
members of the present Government receive the despatch of Count 
Walewski in perfectly good part, and throw the whole blame of 
the late embarras on ‘the impolicy and infatuation ” that in- 
duced our Government to bring in a bill under circumstances 
which had at least the aspect of foreign dictation. That is Sir 
John Pakington’s view. ‘‘As to the despatch itself,” he said, 
“it has, I believe, been the cause of more offence than ought to 
have been, for it has not been conveyed to the Erglish people 
very accurately, not having been very well translated ; and [ am 
quite convinced that the French Government intended no offence 
by sending it.” So that Sir John sees nothing offensive, nothing 
particularly blameable, in the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment ; a he is careful to show that the new Ministers have no 
objection to the bill which Lord Palmerston introduecd. If we 
look through the whole round of the new Ministers, we scarcely 
find any two agreeing upon those points. Lord Stanley hopes that 
no legislation will be necessary, and is at all events for inquiry 
first; and if we were to judge by the result we might suppose 
Lord Stanley to be a more influential member of the Government 
than the First Lord of the Admiralty, since it is now understood 
that there ¢s to be no bill. Mr. Disraeli hopes to get out of the 
complication by ‘means and methods ” which he does not very 
distinetly explain; but he points out that ‘‘the Emperor will [he 
means ought to] place confidence in the laws of England, the 
efficiency of which has not even yet been tried, to obtain for him 
the just remedy which he solicited.” But Mr. Disraeli, if he ob- 
jects to the late Government, is still more severe in his attacks 
upon the French Minister or some of his colleagues, whom he 
characterizes in terms of the roundest censure. He traces the 
present complication to the fact that the Emperor Napoleon has 
been too busy to attend to everything, and has “ left matters to 
his Ministers and to subordinate agents.”” We have had before, 
he intimates ‘ cases of mismanagement and misconduct ”’ on their 
part; and the Emperor “will not suffer his great principles of 

licy to be sacrificed for want of intelligence or from deficiency of 


Judgment on the part of those individuals who have had the pre- | 


vious management and conduct of these matters.” 

On the third great measure of Parliamentary Reform, the di- 
versity of opinion and counsel is still more striking; it runs 
the whole round of the Cabinet, and even below the Cabinct. 
Lord Derby confesses that he “would have been well satistied if 
it had been the pleasure of Parliament that no legislation upon a 
subject so exciting should be called for or demanded of the Go- 
vernment.” 
very much to blame even if they are yet undecided upon so diffi- 
cult a measure as Reform, although they had twelve months for 
consideration of the subject, an 
spoke, but ten days: yet, he thinks, if education be extended, so 
may the franchise; but he wants time for deliberation. At all 
events, he is not ready. Lord Stanley doves not believe in the 
existence of a statesman who ‘ considers or calls the bill of 1852 
a final measure.” He is quite clear upon the ‘‘anomalies and 
practical abuses” which demand removal by legislation; he only 
wants time to consider the question as a whole. Mr, Disraeli is 
anxious to prove that it is not the Tories who have been obstruct- 
ors of a Reform Bill from 1851 to 1858; but he condemns as 
‘hypocrisy? any mere pretext of delay, and promises for next 
year a bill which “ shall deal largely and completely with all 
those questions connected with the subject which are entitled to 
consideration,”——a positive but not a very definite promise. Sir 
Vitzroy Kelly goes into details, and adumbrates some better dis- 
tribution of representation on the basis of population; he is 
against all measures of disfranchisement, and his “ policy is all 
for extension.” It will be observed that in this recapitulation, 
the men whose language is most hopeful with reference to Keform 


are either the new men or those that have gradually taken a stand , 


Sir John Pakington finds the late Government not | 


his own colleagues, when he | 


{remote from old Toryism; but when we come to Mr. Henley, 
| more than once the spokesman of the Conservative party in Oppo- 
| sition, we find ourselves brought back to the standard of Lord 
| Derby three weeks ago. Mr. Henley, indeed, admits the neces- 
sity of dealing with a question that has been continually before 
the eyes of the country, but fe does not stand pledged. Before 
he will undertake to support Lord Derby’s bill, he must see the 
| bill. ‘I stand completely free on the subject,” he says; and the 
| context makes us understand that he will look at any Reform Bill 
with a suspicious and stern eye. In Lord Derby’s new course of 
Reform, therefore, as it has been struck out by Disraeli and re- 
duced to something like practical reality by Stanley and Kelly, 
| we foresee formidable obstructions in the persons of Henley and 
Derby. 
How is it that a purty thus uncongenial has been brought to- 
gether either within the doors of the Cabinet or in the highest 
| executive ollices’ We can only explain what is an obvious his- 
torical fact by its antecedent facts. Men are to a certain extent 
unconscious of the eireumstances by which they are surrounded ; 
| they are sanguine that they will “ rub on somehow,” without 
| foreseeing today the difficulties of tomorrow, They perceive that 
party distinctions have to a great extent died out; they hope that 
| the distinctions between their own set and other influential men 
in Parliament have been reduced almost to nothing ; and this en- 
genders the not unnatural hope that the difference between 
themselves may be abated when it comes to the time for practical 
bargaining. ‘This hope is naturally the greater since they have 
lived in that state which is called ‘‘ acting together”: they have 
used the same words at elections, have sat on the same side of 
the House, have dined together rather more frequently than with 
political opponents; and, like members of the same family, they 
suppose themselves to have the same feelings, views, and objects 
in life. But in the mean time, a change has been goirg on with- 
in their body, as it has in the rest of the world. Some members 
have taken up special subjects of study, as intelligent men of 
leisure at present Jaunch into particular pursuits of inquiry—go 
in for the Pyramids, make the tour of the United States, study 
India in situ, borrow the hammer of the geologist, or bring home 
an aquavivarium, and plunge amid sea anemones, marine insects, 
and zoéphytes. Conservatives who had a good deal of political 
leisure thrown upon their hands have taken up like Sir John 
Pakington the subject of education, like Lord Ellenborough the 
— of India, or Lord Stanley that of chureh-rates; and on 
such topics these Conservatives have become, at least pro hac vice, 
Liberals. Having continued, however, to ‘‘ act with’? members 
of the Conservative party, they are in a false position. In the 
matters by which they are most eminent they are Liberals, but 
have no standing with the politicians that sympathize with them. 
In subjects which they have not made a special study they are 
not Liberals, and they are thus compelled to lay their own public 
fame under the feet of the party whom they attempt to lead but 
cannot command, It is in this essential condition of the present 
Reforming Tory Cabinet that we see the congenital seeds of death. 








THE IMPERIAL ULTIMATUM. 

Tue pamphlet by M. de la Guerroniére is a laboured attempt to 
establish the position taken up by the Emperor Napoleon under 
an access of anger and alarm, after long meditating upon the 
danger which he perecives through the right of free asylum in 
England. He has a fixed idea that all the plots against his 
life are concerted in this ecuntry; that the assassins reach France 
from our shores. It was so asserted in Count Walewski’s de- 
spatch ; we now have the detailed facts upon which the Emperor 
relies, But the list is so pieced out that it refutes rather than sup- 
ports the assertion. In June 1852, a manufactory of infernal 
machines was discovered in Paris ; and the journey to London of 
‘*the contumacious accused,” “ his relations with the refugees,” 
|and the correspondence seized, ‘leave no doubt” that the 
instigation eame from London, Kelsch, whose plans were de- 
feated by the police in 1853, likewise came from London; for 
‘information proves” that he was sent and paid by the Central 
Democratie Committee. Next, Sergeant Boichot, who was con- 
victed, came from London. In 1854, Magen, who invented bombs, 
was convicted in Belgium by default, and took refuge in London. 
While his trial was proceeding, Deron and three other persons 
were convicted of constructing an infernal machine, sentenced 
to death for contumaey, and Deron fled to London. In April 
1854 Pianori arrived from London. <A short time afterwards, ‘Ti- 
baldi and two others were arrested before they could carry their 
designs into execution. In 1855, Carpeza, atfliliated with secret 
societies, was convicted of having been found carrying at Battig- 
nolles a grenade on the same model as that of Magen. Finally, 
in 1858, from London came Orsini and+his three accomplices ; 
two Englishmen, Allsop and Hodges, and one Frenchman, Ber- 
nard, figuring in the same plot. These cases are all stated as if 
they had been proved; but no evidence whatever is given which 
would be accepted by an English jury. With regard to some of 
| them there is reason to doubt whether the prisoners could have 
been convicted here, under any conceivable amendment of the 
law, but under those stringent rules of evidence which we should 
never relinquish. In two instances the conspirators did not 
come frou but to London; and in several of the eases the con- 
spiracy was manitestly coneocted in France, though the people 
had been in England, Such is the endeavour to show that England 
has tolerated, sheltered, and facilitated conspiracies against the 
lite of the Emperor Napoleon, 
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Another part of this address to the any of England and 
France isa representation of the services that the Emperor Napo- 
leon has done to our country. We do not account it ‘‘ English” 
for a benefactor to send in his little bill of obligations conferred ; 
and we should consider it derogatory to the national character if 
we answered any such style of pleading. No doubt, we should have 
the materials. Even the Emperor Napoleon would be one of the 
last, should oceasion occur again, really to forget what England 
has done for him already,—our reception of him at various periods ; 
our acceptance of his Presidency of the Republic ; our acceptance 
of the Empire ; our support in the question of ‘ the holy places” ; 
our recognition when others refused to acknowledge ‘“* Sir my 
brother” ; our Royal visit to him in his own parvenue palace ; 
and our treatment of him in the Paris Congress, which assisted 
in elevating him to a first position in Europe. But it is in- 
consistent with our national character to bring in a balance-sheet 
of obligations ; only, since we are forced to say it, we remark 
that we doubt whether a balance is owing from this country. 

We look to the pamphlet, then, simply to ask what it is which 
we are to do if we would comply with the demand. Its principal 
complaints are, that refugees assail the Emperor from this country, 
and that we tolerate libels and discussions which go to the extent 
of apologizing for assassination; we are told that the facts in- 
dicate ‘‘a great duty” for this country ; and we are left inde- 
pendently to draw the inference that if we would comply with 
this laboured requirement we should do two things,—tirst, we 
should prevent refugees from congregating in London, or ap- 


proaching the frontier ; and secondly, we should cease to tolerate | 


the discussion of such problems as this, ‘Is regicide permitted 
under certain circumstances ?”’ It is mentioned amongst the scan- 
dals, that the question was publicly discussed, after notification, 
in a coffeehouse called ‘the Temple Discussion Forwn,” 

Sach being the demand, let us see how we should carry the two- 
fold duty into execution. For that purpose, we should have to 
exercise surveillance over refugees ; to know what they do, and to 
assign them their lodgings. We should also have to read all 
pamphlets which are published, to hear funeral-speeches, and to 
attend such places as “the Temple Discussion Forum,” ‘ the 
Wylde Reading-rooms,” and of course a great number of local 
reading-rooms, literary institutions, Ke. Ke. Now, who are the 
persons that read the pamphlets, that attend the places? In one 
passage it is said that ‘‘ ten thousand persons” listened to an in- 
flammatory oration. Who reported that fact to the French Go- 
vernment? Who told M. de la Guerroniére that the laws of 
acoustics, especially in our windy weather, permit ten thousand 
persons to hear anything that can be addressed to them? It is 
possible that so large a number, though we doubt it, may be col- 
lected by a “sight”; but everybody knows the indifference of 
gazers at a sight in the English streets or suburbs. Who are the 
persons that go to “the Wylde Reading-rooms” ?—No doubt, 
people that pay their pence and read the news; a mixed class not 
to be classitied, containing many as harmless as possible, and all 
conforming to the rules of decorum. Who are the people that go 
to ‘the Temple Forum ?”—Such persons as would attend any de- 
bating society ; certainly no sondiiaitp-auiethe’ clique entertain- 
ing particular opinions. There is nothing in all these cireum- 
stances which, according to our system of municipal government, 
would attract the slightest attention in England. 

But let us suppose for an instant that we were to obey the dic- 


tate from Paris, and were to carry out the twofold duty which is | 


indicated for us: at once we perceive that nothing could be more 
impracticable for a British Government, or more fatally danger- 
ous for official France. Let us imagine our Home Office beginning 
to prosecute people for the fact of discussing any subject whatever. 
Let us suppose the authorities interdicting to the newspapers a 
certain choice of subjects. More, of course, would be necessary. 
Tet us imagine them forbidding the newspaper-writer to state the 
pro and con of his subject, or at the end to express his own 
opinion and his own feeling. At present our journals are under 
a very stringent control; for they are restrained from discussing 
subjects which the English public dislike, or from expressing 
opinions which are not supported by public opinion, under the 
severe interdict—loss of circulation: that keeps down any objec- 
tionable literature to the lowest and most paltry sections of society, 
who exercise no influence upon any country or any government 
which knows how to conduct itself. If, instead of leaving the 
conduct of the press to the control of public opinion as enforced 
through the circulation, the Government were to begin this kind 
of interference with discussion, English blood would soon be 
roused, and long before a single writer were sent to prison, we 
should see called forth such a discussion upon the rights of dis- 
cussion, upon the questions challenged and interdicted, as would 
soon blow the blundering Cabinet from the Treasury-bench, and 
shake the throne of France. 


A QUESTION FOR LORD JOHN MANNERS, 
THE new First Commissioner of Public Works finds his depart- 
ment in a state even more clogged with unsolved questions than his 
predecessor found it. The Metropolitan Board of Works has existed 
so much the longer, and has so entangled the first function it was 
to execute that we cannot see our way toa discentanglement. Just 
at this conjuncture a voice comes to us from a municipality of the 
Metropolis, protesting against the whole scheme for which in fact 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was ereated. Mr. Joshua 
Gliddon, a vestryman of Marylebone, has published a pamphlet 
bringing evidence of formidable reasons why no such plan as the 


main drainage scheme should be executed, He starts with the 
objection of expense, but does not limit himself to it, 
According to the plan, there are to be five main drains, which 
may roughly be considered parallel to the Thames, having their 
outfall at two points on the lower river which are still subjects of 
a controversy. There would be three such lines on the North 
side,—the ‘ high level” ; the middle, to begin at Kensall Green, 
and pass along the Uxbridge Road, Oxford Street, Holborn, and 
Cheapside, and through the City, receiving two great collateral 
| branches; and the ‘ low level,” passing along Millbank, Old 
| Palace Yard, Whitehall, the Strand, and so “‘ due East” by the 
| Commercial Road and the Stepney Station to Abbey Mills. On 
| the South, a ‘ high level,” an a “ low level,” the latter to pass 
from Putney, under the Wandle, through Battersea Fields, and 
Deptford. Mr, Gliddon paints the obstructive works to which 
these main lines will give occasion. For eighteen months or two 
years, “ Piccadilly, Oxford Street, Holborn, Snow Hill, Cheap- 
| side, Cornhill, Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, Whitechapel, &e., on 
the one line, and Millbank, Whitehall, Charing Cross, the Strand, 
Fleet Street, Cannon Street, Thames Street, Tower Hill, Ratcliffe 
Highway, Xc., on the other line, are to present the interesting 
aspect of a railway cutting, with the ‘London clay’ banked up 
to the first-floor windows”; the line being in possession of ‘‘ na- 
vigators.” The official referees raise questions how far the 
| works can be executed ‘ without affecting the stability of the con- 
tiguous buildings,” and building-repairs will be necessary. Mr. 
| Gliddon assumes the number of traders along the aggregate 
length of sixteen miles to sustain an average loss from business 
| suspended to the amount of 2000/, each. There will be many 
subsiding works resulting from the alteration of the main lines, 
alteration of the branch-drains, repaving—Oxford Street cost 
Marylebone 25,000/.; and he washe out a grand total of 
27,000,000/., ‘ unequally distributed.” 

But he denies the assumption upon which the scheme is based. 
| The cause of disease in certain districts of London is not the un- 
savouriness of the atmosphere, but the swamps; drain them and 
the cause will be removed. Those districts which in the eyes of 
sanitary reformers have been worst drained, have been as healthy 
and as free from cholera as Marylebone, St. George’s Square ; 
while the places in which the cholera raged were undrained 
swamps,—Bermondsey, Southwark, Rotherhithe, and oe gota 
and next to them Wandsworth, Lambeth, Newington, and Cam- 
berwell. The district between Westminster Bridge and Vauxhall 
Bridge, notorious for the agglomeration of odious atmospheres 
manufactured by bone-boilers, soap-boilers, glue-makers, skin- 
dressers, gas-works, &¢., is the most healthy of the whole South 
side of the Thames. Hampstead, badly drained, is healthy. 

The objectionable state of the Thames, according to the official 
| reports, is limited to ten weeks in the year—from the middle of 
| June to the end of August; but the scheme designed to alter its 

condition for the whole year would really make the river worse. 
| The Thames is threatened with starvation, for it is proposed to in- 
tercept all fresh water flowing into it within the Metropolitan dis- 
tricts. Here Mr. Gliddon sees a peculiar danger. Weakened in 
its downward strain, the Thames will be open to the upward 
stream ; the waters by the outfalls will regurgitate within the Me- 
tropolitan district ; and it is in London instead of Gravesend that 
we shall have that mingling of salt and fresh water which has 
been pronounced to be so unhealthy. 

He proposes a very different sanitary course. ‘‘Make the 
drainage into the Thames as perfect as possible; cleanse, well 
ventilate, and drain the dwellings of the poor; thoroughly drain 
| and pave the streets, lanes, and alleys, in which they reside ; let 
them be supplied with an abundance of water, gratis ; let the sea- 
venger be frequent in the performance of his duties in the locali- 
ties; and superadd the convenience of cheap and commodious 
baths and washhouses.” Liverpool has obtained water from a 
distance of thirty miles, London could go sixty or a hundred 
miles for it. The glorious work of a Thames embankment would 
materially improve the run of the river, Add new streets and 
parks; and the object of the main drainage, the health of London, 
would be attained at less sacrifice. 

We conceive that most who have studied the question will 
wholly dissent from Mr. Gliddon’s principal assertions, especially 
his negative conclusions ; but there is great force in his protest 
as an obstructive to the scheme already proposed. It is evident 
that none of those who have been charged with the duties have yet 
hit upon the right scheme; while many ingenious persons have 

contemplated entirely other modes of effecting the principal ob- 
| ject ; among them, processes which would abolish drainage alto- 

gether cxeept for mercly liquid refuse, It is perhaps a “ previous 
| question,” anterior to the undertaking of such gigantic works, 
how far such totally different plans are or are not admissible ; and 
we have scen no such strong representations for suspending 
| operations as those which Mr. Gliddon has now advanced, 
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MILD MURDER, 
‘Tur reporters are surprised to notice that the Italian who is ac- 
cused of murdering Héloise Thaubin exhibits some of the most 
trustworthy signs of a quiet and contented mind. His com- 
plexion is healthy, his fo sone is not pale, his appetite is so good 
that he only feels the want of more food. Supposing that the 
‘crime should be brought home to him, how astonishing is the 
callousness of conscience, how wonderful the insensibility to his 
own fate! and even supposing that he found strength in conseious 
innocence, how extraordinary the superiority to common anxiety - 
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Such is the ordinary notion, repeated almost as often as we see 
the same spectacle,—a man, or a woman, accused of great crimes, 
yet physically undisturbed, and intent still upon trivial gratifi- 
cations. We never cease to wonder at some things, even after 
the phenomenon has been explained. This kind of insensibility 
is not singular—it is so frequent a trait of the murderer that we 
may almost count it as a characteristic of the most typical speci- 
men of the class. Many of the coolest murderers have shown it 
both before and after detection. Rush the murderer of Mr. Jer- 
myn, who evidently looked upon homicide as a privilege proper 
to superior men, was intent on a peculiar dinner that he had 
specially ordered on the day of his trial; and he managed the 
assassination itself so as to preserve that picturesque = which 
was evidently a grand object of his life. Wainright, whom many 
literary men remember as affecting their society, was notable for 


the purple light of Macassar oil which perfected the studied come- | 


liness of his adornment, and for his appreciation of the little 
luxuries sent to him after he was condemned. Wholesale mur- 
derers have especially exhibited the characteristic, such as Henry 
the Eighth, or Nero. It is observed too that your genuine mur- 
derer is often peculiarly mild and even benevolent in his aspect. 
And why should he be otherwise? We have no evidence that 
such men commit their crimes through malevolence. They are 
often decidedly goodnatured. They will even rival the Eastern 
chief who obligingly cut off the head of a man to show Bellini 
how the flesh contracts at the edge of a wound, and was so good- 
natured that he expended one of his own slaves in the illustra- 
tion,—an act of princely liberality! The homicide is not wasted 
save in cases of obvious insanity; but itis a resort when no other 
means of gratifying a want present themselves. The country lad 
who drowned his uncle at a ford to get at fifteenpence, which he 
spent in bread and cheese and ale, would probably have spared 
the old man if he had surrendered the cash on the peremptory de- 
mand of the boy: the uncle had the misfortune to be incompa- 


tible with the possession of the money, and he had to yield his | 


obstructive position, The robber was intent upon the one-shil- 
ling-and-threepence ; that was the primary and essential object of 
consideration ; the uncle was only a secondary and trivial subject, 
to be set aside. From the acquisitive point of view, uncles so 
placed should vacate. The question of life and death is quite 
collateral to the main issue; the process of removal is scarcely 
taken into the contemplation; it is a troublesome operation that 
has to be performed, but it is so trifling that it is forgotten, both 
afterwards and before. ‘The murderer is so constituted that he 
has a stronger sense of fifteenpence than of uncles. 

There is the whole question. ‘the criminal has a dull sense of 
others, their life, or their relations to himself; but if his dulness is 
fatal to others, is it less so to himself? If they lose life by his 
brutality, the dulness has prevented him from ever being in full 

ssession of his life. Not aman of us that has his faculties 

ut finds the real sweetness and savour of life not in his own en- 
joyment but in the delight of others : to the dull brute that per- 
fection of life never is. So we shall find in most cases of crime 
and wrong. Let us trace the acts which injure us back to their 
motives, and we shall invariably tind the origin in some deficiency 
which has more injured the wrongdoer than it has us, whom it 
has only hurt transiently, while the evil has abided with him. 
Do not be afraid to recognize that truth; it is not dangerous; it 
will not explode in your hands. If it confirms the precept of 
charity, it is no argument against an efficient police. It may 
confute retributive justice, but it confirms the wisdom of discipline, 
and even of permanent restraint for those incorrigibles whom no 
discipline can supply with absent faculties and feelings. 


RAILWAY SUICIDE. 
“To Manchester and back for five shillings, with an interval 
allowed of seven days”—is the facility offered by the London 
and North-Western and Great Northern Railways, under the 
blessed influence of competition. The publie will be delighted at 
this ‘‘ concession,” forgetting that it will ultimately have to pay 
for the convenience, and that some portion of the said publie will 
By in two if not three capacities. The amount of fares will not 
efray the outlay for the trains, and the railways will be propor- 
tionately subject to wear and tear which is not met. The share- 
holders will have to bleed for these wounds inflicted by the di- 
rectors of one company upon the other. The damage inflicted upon 
the lines will weaken them, and render them less efficient in the 
genuine service of the country. Railway companies would avoid 
all these dangers for themselves and the public if they were to 
adopt the spirit of Lord Dalhousie’s unpassed bill,—each to keep 
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within its own district, and cheerfully to codperate with its neigh- | 
bours. The public has an acute interest in the matter, for a very | 


tangible reason. Nothing so much conduces to railway accidents 
as bad repair of railways ; bad repair comes of deficient means ; 
and unrestrained competition squanders upon useless excursion- 
trains the money that is needed for placing the railway in perma- 
nent repair. 





FIAT EXPERIMENTUM. 
Twat great desideratum, an example “where to draw the line” 
in the matter of trading, has been established by “‘a ease.” Mr. 
Henry Banks has been charged at the Mansionhouse with the un- 
lawful possession of twenty-two carbines, which he had offered 
for sale below the invoice-price. It turns out that ‘‘ Banks and 
Co.” is a gentleman who has an office in Wellesley Street, Fitzroy 
Square ; and who advertises specific cures for “‘ chapped hands, 








}| come most conspicuously before the public anc 
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decayed teeth, freckles, corns, bunions, gout, rheumatism,” &¢.: 
likewise for ‘‘ the purchase of second-hand furniture, pistols, guns, 
swords,” &c. ; the specifics to be sent in return for postage-stamps, 
the other articles to be sent in the ordinary course of sale. It will 
appear, too, that first-hand houses sometimes resort to these 
second-hand agents for raising a little money. Accordingly 
Messrs. Keep, Brothers, of Birmingham, sent Various goods to 
Messrs. Banks and Co., among them the consignment of carbines, 
Messrs, Banks and Co. sold the carbines at six shillings each, and 
received the money ; Messrs. Keep, Brothers, had sold the car- 
bines at ten shillings each, and did not receive the money. They 
rosecuted ; but the Police Magistrate found there was no case, 
The principal in the firm of Banks and Co. had kept within the 
limits of legitimate trading ; and Messrs. Keep and Co. may con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that if “a fool and his carbines 
are soon parted,” they have learned where to draw “ the line,” 

This last case afforded the opportunity for an amusing illustra- 
tion of the magisterial mind. It is seldom that we find our 
magistrates in the first instance going seriously wrong, so well 
understood is the spirit of English law, so powerful the control of 
public opinion, so general the feeling of justice; and even in this 
case, the magistrate did not go astray “seriously.” He was 
much impressed with the iniquity of the ingenious gentleman 
‘Banks and Co.,” who stood before him. The Lord Mayor 
‘held in his hand a great many letters from persons, chiefly in 
the country, complaining of the manner in which the accused had 
obtained possession of their property” ; but the clever trader had 
kept within the limits of legitimate trade, and the Lord Mayor 
could not handle him. ‘This was so provoking that the Magis- 
trate blurted out two indiscreet remarks. ‘I am very sorry, 
prisoner,” he said, “ that you did not go a little further, so that I 
might have been able to deal with you here.” The Lord Mayor 
forgot that the very object of penal law is to affix a limit up to 
which certain classes will go, but beyond which they must not go 
if they would not be punished, 

And the Lord Mayor added, ‘‘ But one comfort is, your-game is 
spoilt for the future”: a burst of emotion which committed the 
Lord Mayer to prophecy. Of course the case has taught Banks 
and Co. ‘‘ where to draw the line.” 


Letters to the Editar. 
PARLIAMENT FOR DECIDING 
CLAIMS, 





UNFITNESS OF PRIVAT! 
Belfast, 9th March 1858. 

Sm—Although the charge against Mr. Butt has not been substantiated, 
yet it is easy to sce that by permitting Indian private claims to be discussed 
in Parliament, we incur the danger of making India insubordinate and Par- 
liament corrupt. Could not an act be framed making the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council a court of appeal in all such cases ? 

The necessity of some such change was even more manifest in the case of 
the Nawab of Surat, which was discussed in the House of Commons two 
years ago. The East India Company hed secured a pension by treaty to the 
Nawab of Surat and his heirs for ever : the question was, whether the pre- 
sent so-called Nawab was the heir within the meaning of the treaty. The 
House of Commons passed a bill declaring that he was, and securing to him 
the pension; but the House of Lords threw out the bill. Had it passed, it 
would have gone far to make India ungovernable. And what could be worst 
in a constitutional point of view than a bill passed by Parliament for the 
purpose of making a charge on the revenues of India. Whether the Nawab’s 
claim against the Company was a just one or not, it was clearly a case not 
for Parliament but for a court of justice. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 

MINISTRY. 

Liverpool, 10th Aiarch 1858. 

Strr—In your article of this week entitled the ‘‘ Commoner in the 
Cabinet ’’ you endeavour to show that the Cabinet just sworn into office has 
been recruited from 2 wider and more popular field than that of Lord 
Palmerston. 

You say, ‘* In the late Cabinet there were nine Peers and four Commoners, 
whereas in the present one there are seven Peers and five Commoners.’ 

There would appear here to be a slight discrepancy in the numbers. Ac- 
cording to a list of the former now before me, there were fifteen members ; in 
the Zimes of today giving an account of a Council of the latter having met 
yesterday, is given a list of thirteen members who were present. There is 
a difference in the ene case of fo and the other of one. 

Sut this is a trifling matte What I would eall your attention to is the 
fact of your having omitted all mention of a member of Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet, who most certainly will be claimed as belonging to the great middle 
class of this country. I allude to the Right Honourable M. T. Baines. He 
owed his position to no aristocratic influence, but, the son of a newspaper 
proprietor, had risen by his own exertions, aided perhaps by his late father’s 
popularity in Leeds, to a seat in the House of Commons fer his native town, 
and has filled, to his own credit, various official places, the last of which was 
the sinecure office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Now I do not want to set up Mr. Baines as a first-rate or brilliant states- 
man, still I think it but due that the presence of a member of his class 
should not be overlooked in the enumeration you have given. 

Still less do I want to praise the Palmerston Cabinet and ery down Lord 
Derby’s, having but little regret for the misfortunes of the former and still 
less hope of the latter. , 

Let justice, however, be done; and I agree with you in the main, that it 
is creditable to Lord Derby to have gone in some instances out from his im- 
mediate supporters to obtain the best materials he could get: equally was 
Lord Palmerston culpable in confining himself to a narrow clique of heredi- 
tary Whigs, who consider they have a vested right to a large proportion of 
the sweets of office when their own party is in power, 

A LiperaL, BUT NO PALMERSTONTAN. 

[Our correspondent is undoubtedly correct. Our object, however, was 
principally to compare those persons who by position or personal qualities 

Psespest character to the one 
Mr. Baines is an estimable man, but certainly 
he did not in any degree contribute to impart positive character to the late 
Administration ; ‘and the position into which he had quictly sunk might 
almost be taken as an additional proof of the little assimilation that there 
was between the late Government and society at large.—Eb. 
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SLEEMAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE." 
Aurnoven the late Major-General Sleeman is chiefly known in this 
country for his Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, 
he was an Indian veteran of forty-seven years’ service, having 
begun his career in 1809, and died on his passage from Caleutta 
in February 1856, For nearly forty years he was chiefly em- 

loyed in diplomatic and political offices, rising at last to be Re- 

sident at Lucknow. In this post Lord Dalhousie found him, and 
wished him to undertake a tour through the kingdom, and 
to report upon its general condition,—doubtless to strengthen 
the evidence in favour of the contemplated annexation. This 
tour was performed in 1849-1850, end originally published 
in India as a sort of blue-bool: for official circulation, “‘ which 
may be perused, but cahnot be published, wholly or in part, with- 
out the sanction of Government.” This has now been obtained, 
and the volumes before us consist of the original journey, with 
some correspondence upon the general subject of Oude and the 
regal goings-on at Lucknow. 

The original object of the tour affects its character as a book of 
travels. Passing sketches of scenery and manners, with a few 
notes of natural productions or the industry of the people will be 
found. There are also some tales of wonder in reference to natu- 
ral history, of which the most wonderful are a series of ‘ facts,” 








in the first volume at pages 208—222, respecting children carried | 


off and brought up by wolves, and which, if true, certainly prove 
the possibility of the story of Romulus and Remus, The substance 
of the work consists of reports on the condition of the country: 
how this district was oppressed by a farmer of the taxes; how 
another was devastated by a more bloody ruftian; how in some 
places a powerful landholder deprived all the neighbouring estate- 
owners of their property by force or fraud; while large por- 
tions of the country would pay nothing save to superior force, 
and that only after a contest. ‘ It became a point of hon- 
our to pay nothing to the King without first fighting with his 
officers.” The murders, atrocities, devastations, and misery, which 
this state of things produced, can scarcely be imagined, The nar- 
rative of one campaign by the King’s oflicers against a certain 
large district of taxpayers will give an idea of a country neigh- 
bourhood in Oude, 

The Native method of collection was nominally twofold. 
There was either the system of farming as formerly practised in 
Europe, under which the farmer guaranteed so much to the King 
and got what he could screw out of the people. The other plan 
is denominated a pledge, from the chief undertaker guarantecing 
to pay over what he is able to collect. Both modes, however, 
come to the same thing: the commander of the soldiers gets as 
much as he can out of the country, and gives as little as he can 
to the King, The mode of levy varies with cireumstances, In 
the case of a powerful and resolute landlord occupying a strong 
country, the collector, unless in great force, may have to walk 
off with nothing, or far less than what is due. In some cases he 
may make a clean sweep, or have to fight for what he gets. A 
determined and ruthless man at the head of a powerful body, un- 
scrupulous himself, and aided by assistants equally unscrupulous, 
whether violence, treachery, or perjury be the mode of acting, 
will devastate a country. Such a person was Rughbur Sing; and 
his lieutenants were worthy of their chief, Five thousand rupees 
beyond the usual levy was demanded from a certain Rajah, which 
he at last agreed to pay, and on the ‘ most solemn pledges of per- 
sonal security, he collected all his tenants to arrange the matter.” 
Prag Pursaud, the agent of Rughbur Sing, then demanded seven 
thousand rupees as a gratuity to himself, which the Rajah refused 
to give. 


** The agent sent off secretly to Rughbur Sing, to say that unless he came 





at the head of his forces he saw no chance of getting the revenues from the | 


Rajah or his tenants, who were all assembled, and might be secured if he 
could contrive to surprise them. Rughbur Singh came with a large force at 
night, surrounded his agent’s camp, where the tenants and the Rajah’s 
officers were all assembled, and scized them. He then sent out parties of 


soldiers of from one hundred to two hundred each, to plunder all the towns | 


ani villages on the estate, and seize all the respectable residents they could 
find. They plundered the town of Bondee, and pulled down all the houses 
of the Rajah, and those of his relatives and dependents ; and, after plunder- 
ing all the other towns and villages in the neighbourhood, they brought in 
one thousand captives of both sexes and all ages, who were subjected to all 
manner of torture till they paid the ransom demanded, or gave written 
pledges to pay. Five thousand head of cattle were at the same time 
rought in and distributed as booty.” 





Some of the tortures were of the common kind, others indicated | 


invention. 
beards of the men with moist gunpowder, and as soon as it be- 
came dry in the sun, he set fire to it.” He or another introduced 
a new principle in the law of vendor and purchaser—‘“‘ Aprecl Sing, 
a respectable Jagheerdar of Bondee, was tortured till he consented 
to sell his two daughters and pay the money.” Nero’s mode of 
torturing the Christians was revived—a cloth steeped in oil 
was bound round the wrists and set alight. Notwithstanding 
these proceedings, and some atrocious murders under circumstances 
of the grossest treachery, the Rajah allowed himself to be inveigled 
back by solemn promises, an oath upon the Koran, &c, It was 
a mere trap to get all the men and property assembled. 

* A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude, in 1819-1850; by direction of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General. With Private Corre- 
spondence relative to the Annexation of Oude to British India, &e. By Major- 


General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B., Resident at the Court of Lucknow. In two 
volumes, Published by Bentk y- 


Kurum Hoseyn, one of the agents, ‘rubbed the | ' _- : 
yA, “S 7 | lity that a minister ought to have; and the King cannot be considered to be 


** Kuruim Hoseyn now suggested to Beharce Lal to come suddenly with 
the largest force he could collect, and seize the many respectable men who 
had assembled at his invitation. 

** He made a foveed mareh during the night, appeared suddenly at Bon- 
dee with a large force, and seized all who were there assembled, save the 
Rajah and his family, who eseaped to the jungles. Detachments of from 
one hundred to two hundred were sent out as before, to plunder the country 
and seize all from whom anything could be extorted. All the towns and 
villages on the estate were plundered of everything that could be found; 
and fifteen hundred men and about five hundred women and children were 
brought in prisoners, with no Jess than eighty thousand animals of all 
kinds, There were twenty-five thousand head of cattle, and horses, mares, 
sheep, goats, ponies, &c., made up the rest. All, with the men, women, 
and children, were driven off pell-mell, a distance of twenty miles to Bu- 
suntpoor, in the Hurhurpoor district, where Beharee Lal's head-quarters 
had been fixed. For three days heavy rain continued to fall, Pregnant 
women were beaten on by the troops with bludgeons and the butt-ends of 
muskets and matchlocks. Many of them gave premature birth to children 
and died on the road ; and many children were trodden to death by the ani- 
mals on the road, which was crowded for more than ten miles, 

*‘Rughbur Sing and his agents, Beharee Lal, Kurum Hoseyn, Maharaj 
Sing, l’rag Sing, and others, selected several thousand of the finest cattle 
and sent them to their homes; and the rest were left to the officers and 
soldiers of the force to be disposed of: and for all this enormous number of 
animals, worth at least one hundred thousand rupees, the small sum of one 
hundred and thirty rupees was credited in the Nazim’s accounts to the Ra- 
jah’s estate.” 

Amid all this cruelty it is consolatory to find one good Samari- 
tan, and he a Native officer in the Company’s service. 

‘** The sipahees and other persons employed to torture got money from 
their victims or their friends who ventured to approach, or from the pitying 
peasantry around; and all laughed and joked at the screams of the sufferers, 
Several times during the two months Rughbur Sing paid off heavy arrears 
due to his personal servants by drafts on his agents for prisoners, to be 
placed at the disposal of the payee, ten and twenty ata time. It is worthy 
of remark, that an old subadar of one of our regiments of Native Infantry, 
who was then at home on furlough, happened to pass Busuntpoor with his 
family, on his way to Guya on a pilgrimage. He and his family had saved 
what was to them a large sum, to be spent in offerings for the safe passage 
of his deceased relatives through purgatory. On witnessing the sufferings 
of the poor prisoners at Busuntpoor, he and his family offered all they had 
for a certain number of women and children, who were made over to them. 
He took them to their homes, and returned to his own, saying that he 
hoped God would forgive them for the sake of the relief which they had 
afforded to suiferers.”’ 

This was probably an extreme case, but something short of it 
seems tobe the usual mode of proceeding; in fact, the Resident 
lays it down as the rule, that if the Court got the wee! no 
questions were asked. ‘‘ The collector, whose tenure of office seldom 
extends beyond the season, cares little as to the mode as long as 
he gets the money, and feels quite sure that the Sovereign and 
his Court will care just as little, and ask no questions, should 
the troops scll every living thing to be found on the estate.” At 
the period General Sleeman made his journey and for some time 
before, the King was a mere puppet as regards government, 
though profligate to a degree, But the profligaey practised at the 
court of Oude is familiar to the public in the Private Life of an 
Eastern King. We take a few of the more political specimens. 

“The King, as I shall show in my next official report, is utterly unfit to have 
anything to do with the administration, since he has never taken or shown 
any disposition to take any heed of what is done or suffered in the country. 
My letters have made no impression whatever upon him. He spends all his 
time with his singers and the females they provide to amuse him, and is for 
seven and eight hours together living in the house of the chief singer, Rajee- 
od Dowla—a fellow who was only lately beating a drum to a party of dan- 
cing-girls, on some four rupees a month. These singers are all Domes, the 
lowest of the low castes of India; and they and the eunuchs are now the vir- 









tual sovereigns of the country, and must be so as long as the King retains 
any power. The minister depends entirely upon them, and between them 
and a few others about Court everything that the King has to dispose of is 
sold. * * -* 


“The King would change his minister tomorrow if the singers were to 
propose it; and they would propose it if they could get better terms or per- 
quisites under any other. No minister could hold office a week without 
their aequiescenee, Under such cireumstances «a change of ministers would 
be of little advantage to the country. ‘ * * 

‘The present King has, from the time he ascended the throne, manifested 
a determination to take no share whatever in the conduct of affairs ; to spend 
the whole of his time among singers and eunuchs, and the women whom 
they provide for his amusement; and carefully to exclude from access all 
who suffer from the maladministration of his servants, or who could and would 
tell him what was done by the one and suffered by the other. 

‘‘ But it is not his minister and favourites alone who take advantage of 
this state of things to enrich themselves; corruption runs through all the 
public offices, and Maharaja Balkishen, the Dewan, or Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is notoriously among the most corrupt of all, taking a large pore 
tion of the heavy balances due by contractors to get the rest remitted or 
misrepresented, There is no court in the eapital, criminal, civil, or fiscal, 
in which the cases are not tampered with by Court favourites, and decided 
according to their wishes.” 

To which the Resident adds a postacript. 

“Pp. §.—I find that the King’s brother is altogether incompetent for any- 
thing like business or responsibility. The minister has not one single qua- 








in a sound state of mind,” 

Probably it was this fine phrensy that drove the King to poetry, 
for in the following month he had taken to versifying. 

‘‘T may mention that the King is now engaged in turning into verse a 
long prose history called Hydree, About ten days ago all the poets in Luck- 
now were assembled at the palace to hear his Majesty read his poem, They 
sat with him, listening to his poem and reading their own, from nine at night 
till three in the morning. One of the poets, the eldest son of a late minis- 
ter, Mohamid-od Dowla, Aga Meer, told me that the versification was ex- 
ceedingly good for a King.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the then Colonel Sleeman did not ad- 
vise annexation. He was for maintaining the Native rule in form, 
partly because our system destroyed and of course dissatisfied the 
Native aristocracy ; and he distinctly warned Lord Dalhousie of 
the danger that might follow from the Native army. 
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** While we have a large 
administration will contras' 
mation of the people; and we may be sure that,’ though some may be 
against us, many will be for us. Ih we succeed in sweeping them all away, 
or absorbing them, we shall be at the mercy of our Native army, and they 
will see it; and accidents may possibly occur to unite them, or a great por- 
tion of them, in some desperate act. ‘The thing is possible, though impro- 
bable ; and the best provision against it seems to me to be the maintenance 
of Native rulers, whose confidence and affection can be engaged, and admin- 
istrations improved under judicious management.” 


} 





pemee of the country under Native rulers, their | that the strong party struggles between the “ Liberals” and 
with ours greatly to our advantage in the esti- | 


‘¢ Conservatives” from 1835 to 1841, which were contested with 
such heat and violence, seem small matters at this distance of 
time, and, whether from the things themselves or Sir Archibald’s 
mode of recounting them, inferior in interest to the work done 
during Peel’s Ministry. 

Time develops the defects of the physical form, and except in 


| the rarest cases has the same effect on the mental qualities. Some 


His plan was to establish a Native Regency: subsequently he | 


leant to an assumption by the British government who were to ad- 
minister for the Native benefit ; that is, we were to become the 
Government ruling through Native officers, and paying the re- 
lations of the King their pensions out of the surplus. But we 
doubt the practicability of either scheme. 

There is much in being “native and to the manner born.” 
Notwithstanding the state of insecurity, and one would imagine 
of terror in which the people live, they prefer their own ways to 
ours, and seldom immigrate into the adjacent territories, unless 
driven thither by such raids as those of Kughber Sing. They ad- 


faults increase; others are seen more conspicuously from not 
being kept down as it were by accompanying merits; whim- 
sies once controlled by the judgment are allowed to stand 
out in greater relief. Sir Archibald Alison’s currency crotchet 


| with the wonder-working powers of the sinking-fund was always 
_ 2 blot in his writings, less for the mere opinions than the ludi- 


mit the greater security; but they have a Jack Cade abhor- | 


rence of our law. Property, it seems, melts away before parch- 
ment; and though a similar change takes place under arms, in 
the one case it becomes the spoil of soldiers and gentlemen ; in the 
other it falls into the hands of low fomenters of litigation. In 
short they prefer their own war to our law. 

* Tn our own districts in Upper India they often kill cach other in such 
contests; but more frequently ruin each other in litigation in our civil 
courts, to the benefit of the Native attorneys and law-ofticers, who fatten 
on the misery they create or produce. In Oude they always decide such 
questions by recourse to arms, and the loss of life is no doubt fearful. Still 
the people generally, or a great part of them, would prefer to reside in 
Qude, under all the risks to which these contests expose them, than in our 
own districts, under the evils the people are exposed to from the uncertain- 
ties of our law, the multiplicity and formality of our courts, the pride and 
negligence of those who preside over them, and the corruption and insolence 
of those who must be employed to prosecute or defend a cause in them, and 
enforce the fulfilment of a decree when passed. 

** The members of the landed aristocracy of Oude always speak with re- 
spect of the administration in our territories, but generally end with re- 
inarking on the cost and uncertainty of the law in civil cases, and the gra- 
dual decay under its operation of all the ancient families. A less and less 
ae spew of the annual produce of their lands is left to them in our pe- 
riodical settlements of the land revenue, while family pride makes them 
expend the same sums in the marriage of their children, in religious and 
other festivals, personal servants, and hereditary retainers. They fall into 
balance, incur heavy debts, and estate after estate is put up to auction, and 
the proprietors are reduced to poverty. They say, that four times more of 
these families have gone to decay in the half of the territory made over to us 
in 1801 than in the half reserved by the Oude Sovereign: and this is, I 
fear, true.” 

The closing words of this extract contain a source of our un- 
popularity if not a cause of the late mutiny. The Native aris- 
tocracy has found itself melting away, and we do not see the way 
clearly to any remedy. Mr. Gleig attributes our annexations and 
absorptions ee to ambition than to the necessity of finding 
‘*fresh fields and pastures new” in the way of patronage. This 
necessity will operate with as much force under the Queen 
as under the Company ; probably it will be less checked by local 
influences and tradition, while there will not for some time be 
much disposition to regard favourably the rights of the Natives. 

The journey of the late General Sleeman will furnish a great 
deal of information as to the condition of Oude under its Native 
rulers, and many indications of the lawless and feudal-like state 
of the country which we now have to conquer. In a literary point 
of view there is too great a sameness of topics without the neces- 
sary relief, Treachery, robbery, murder, and devastation, varied 
by little save the profligate imbecility of the King and his court, 


become wearisome when they form the staple of two ample | 


volumes, 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE,* 
Tur sixth and seventh volumes of this long- drawn-out under- 
taking extend in Europe from 1834 to 1848, and deal with Indian 
history from the en 
till the destruction of the British army in the detiles of Affghanis- 
tan. The time is too near to obtain information as to the secret 
causes of many actions, or to trace the full results of lines 
of policy or important events. Still the period contains much that 
is instructive or interesting, could the author have brought a sound 
political philosophy to the discussion of his topies, or were his nar- 
rative and descriptive style less monotonous, verbose, and flabby. 
In England, we begin with Peel’s efforts of 1835 in the new 
Parliament ; trace, though very imperfectly in Sir Archibald’s 
pages, the struggles of the ibenee Ministry against internal 
} and external opposition ; and see very clearly the great difli- 
culties they left to their successor in 1841. The course of Peel’s 
Ministerial career till 1846 is tolerably well told so far as the facts 
go, but it wants vividness and distinct impression. 


all events to about the same dead level. Those who remember the 
period will miss its interest and life. And Lord John Russell’s 
Administration fares little better. The growth of dissatisfaction 
in France, from the accession of Guizot to power till the dynasty 
of Louis Philippe went away ina couple of hackney cabs, has more 
of mass and distinctness, though it is disfigured by faults of 
negligence in arrangement and composition. It may be remarked 


* History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L.; Author of the 
‘** History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to 
the Battle of Waterloo,” &c. Volumes VI. and VII. Published by Blackwood and 


Sons, 


Everything is | 


narrated in the same way, and the uniformity of treatment brings | > me ; c ‘ 
; not convey the meaning intended ; and a jumble sometimes invol- 





of Wellesley’s administration in 1805 , 


crous manner in which they were put forward. Now they surpass 
all measure and patience: everything evil is traced to the Cur- 
rency Act of 1819. Not only are all mercantile difficulties and 
economical evils ascribed to Peel’s Bill—it was this that caused 
us to reduce our forces so that we had to submit to foreign inso- 
lence or demands. But as Sir Archibald maintains that the bill 
permanently reduced prices by 50 per cent, (to which the tariff 
of 1842 added 15 per cent more,) there seems something of a non- 
sequitur in his conclusion. Half (the money) under the bill 
would go as far as the whole before. However, our erroneous 
system of currency led to the ‘‘ Ashburton capitulation,” and 
lost us part of our boundary rights; but with such notions on 
political economy as we entertained it could not be helped. 

** All this notwithstanding, there seems no doubt that Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Ashburton did right, situated as they were, in concluding the treaty. 
Granting all that Lord Palmerston said on the subject to be perfectly well 
founded, so far as the external character and intluence of Great Britain 
were concerned, the question yet remained, whether, adverting to the inter- 
nal situation of the country, it was then possible to have asserted the na- 
tional honour in any more vigorous way. England had come, by pursuing 
the policy of looking only to the cheapest market for the purchase of the 
materials of its chief manufactures, to be dependent on the United States 
for five-sixths of the cottons which gave bread to the inhabitants of her 
chief manufacturing towns. She had established a system of currency 
which had rendered general credit and commercial industry of every kind 
entirely dependent on the retention of gold ; and, in consequence of its large 
export to buy grain during the five preceding bad years, the whole com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes had come to be involved in the deepest 
distress.”’ 

France did not escape the effects of erroneous ideas on cur- 
rency and value. In fact, they were one of the causes that pro- 
duced the downfall of the Orleans dynasty, by leading, among 
other evils, to the spread of Socialism. 

“The next cause which contributed to the immense spread of Socialist 
principles at this period was, the real and most serious grievance imme- 
diately affecting the wages of labour, arising from the inadequacy of the 
currency. This evil, which has been the subject of such amie comment- 
ary in the preceding chapters in its application to Great Britain, was still 
more sorely felt in France, from the want of any bank-notes in that country 
below 200 franes, (8/.,) and the consequent entire dependence of the popula- 
tion, so far as the wages of labour were concerned, on a metallic currency, 
seriously diminished by the injury done by the South American Revolution 
to the mines of the precious metals in those regions, [It might not be in- 
creased in eee to the nation’s requirements, but how the silver in 
France could be diminished by the cause assigned is not so clear.] The 
consequence of this was, that while more money was every day required to 
meet the necessities of the nation, no more could be obtained; and conse- 
quently what was in circulation rose in value, and everything else, and 
with it the wages of labour, proportionally fell. The working classes felt 
this, and felt it sorely; but they did not know to what it was owing, and 
ascribed it all, at the suggestion of their demagogues, to the middle classes 
who had usurped the government, and, by the odious principle of compe- 
tition, were daily wrenching more from the wages of labour and adding to 
the profits of stock, to their own great benefit and the general ruin.” 

It could not, however, have been the lack of paper money that 
brought about the terrible crisis in America in 1837, which the 
historian has to chronicle; for there supplies were ample enough 
in that way. But then, it is not all paper money that will suftice— 
it must be Sir Archibald’s. We must have a /afent currency to 
be kept by Government for our times of trouble and issued when 
the gold is going away. The lack of a sound and adequate eur- 
renecy explains everything in thirty years that requires ex- 
planation, and justifies even the course if not the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel especially in 1846. Considering his position and 
circumstances, Sir Archibald thinks Sir Robert should not have 
been the man to repeal the Corn-laws, but politically it mattered 
not. Ifhe had not done it somebody else must. It was our fate. 
Free-trade, the repeal of the Corn-laws and the Navigation- 
laws, and all other evils, sprang from that Pandora’s box the Act 
of 1819, without even leaving Hope behind. 

Curreney, and generally matters connected with political eeono- 
my or political philosophy, go to substance and conclusion. Both 
the volumes, but especially the last, are disfigured by great ble- 
mishes. ‘They appear to be not merely the effect of haste or ne- 
gligence, but as if the work had never been revised. The effect 
is a general looseness of composition ; a vagueness of expression, 
which may leave the meaning intelligible though the words do 





ing contradiction in statements, sometimes confusion in the nar- 
rative or chronology. Here is an example. ‘The subject men- 


| tioned in the first paragraph is the rebellion in Ireland, in conti- 


nuance of the Chartist movement in Great Britain consequent 
upon the French Revolution of 1848. 

“The sentence of death was wisely and humancly afterwards commuted 
into transportation for life; and after a residence abroad of eight years, 
they were all, excepting those who had broken their parole, restored to their 
country by the general amnesty proclaimed on the glorious termination of 
the Russian war. Thus was this formidable convulsion, which, spreading 
from France, overturned the monarchies of Austria and Prussia, and shook 
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to its foundations every government in Europe, suppressed in Great Britain 
without shedding one drop of blood on the scaffold. 

“Such was the terrible monetary crisis of 1847 in Great Britain—the 
most disastrous and widespread of which there is any record in the annals 
of mankind.” 

It may be said that the author means to trace the Conti- 
nental convulsion to Peel’s Bill of 1819 and its supplement of 
1844; yet more than two hundred pages are occupied in assign- 
ing these causes to various circumstances, currency being only 
one. Butif that is the meaning, the fact is more fatal to the 
character of the historian than any errors in composition. 

Though with greater subjects to handle these two volumes un- 
doubtedly exhibit a falling-off compared with the previous vo- 
lumes, it is not to be supposed but that passages of some 
value may be —_ out of fourteen hundred pages. Even when 
Sir Archibald Alison’s philosophy is fundamentally wrong, he 
throws out remarks that are worth attending to—the result of 
meditation and practical experience by a powerful mind not un- 
versed in affairs, Such is this observation in reference to the 
Navy and the Corn-laws, although it shows the author’s wonted 
exaggeration. 

** However much opinions may vary on many of the conclusions now de- 
duced from the facts of contemporary history, there is one point upon which 
all must be agreed, and which 1s of vital importance to the future independ- 
ence, it may be even existence, of the British empire. This is the absolute 
necessity under which we are now laid of maintaining, at all hazards, our 
superiority at sea, if we would avoid blockades of our harbours, and total 
ruin the moment hostilities of a serious kind break out with any two great 
uaval powers. Having brought matters to this point, that though 260,000 
emigrants annually leave our shores, still one-third of the food of our people 
is derived from foreign states, and more than a third of our inhabitants are, 
direetly or indirectly, dependent on the sale of their manufactures in foreign 
markets for their daily wages, it is evident that, the moment our harbours 
are blockaded, we must surrendcr at discretion—just as a fortress must 
when its supply of provisions is exhausted. In vain shall we rest on the 
magnitude of our commercial navy, and the resources which, in a protracted 
war, we would thence derive for maritime conquest. Unless a powerful 
war-navy is kept up, and we are able to maintain the undisputed command 
of the sea from the outset, we might be starved out in three months. If 
Russia and France, or France and America, had gone to war with us in 1854, 
how long could we have carried on the contest, when the grain imported in 
1856 alone was 10,000,000 quarters? Nor let us trust too securely to our 
commercial navy ; for, wider the action of free trade in shipping, partially 
introduced in 1823 and fully in 1849, while the British tonnage employed 


in carrying on our trade has doubled in the last fifteen years, the foreign has | 


considerably more than tripled ; and for the first time in British annals, the 
alarming announcement has appeared in our prints, that the tonnage of the 
shipping built in the harbours of one only of our commercial rivals consider- 
ably exceeds our own.” ‘ 

PREBENDARY SWAINSON’S CREEDS OF THE CHURCH," 
Tue object of these Hulsean Lectures is to enforce the necessity 
of creeds and articles, in opposition to those persons who desire 
their relaxation or abolition. The literature of the sermons is better 
than the logic. The arguments may be satisfactory enough to 
those whose minds are already made up on the subject and only 
want something to be said for them. tt may be doubted whether 
the classes who are opposed to the stringency of formule will be 
convinced by the reasoning of the preacher. ‘In fact, one of his 
main arguments may be turned against himself, and in enforcing 
another he is likely to shock the opinions of many genuine Pro- 
testants by a claim which they will think savours of Popery or 
worse. 

The evidence for creeds, says Mr. Swainson, is reducible to two 
kinds: the external, which we draw from history, Seripture, and 
the general consent of the Church ; the internal, which arises from 
our own feelings, convictions, or conscience. It is on this latter 
point that the discrepancy alluded to arises. Mr. Swainson ap- 
pears to charge the Rationalists, or by whatever name a large 
class of earnest though somewhat sentimental Christians may be 
called, with substituting their own feelings or aspirations for the 
authority of Scripture, and bringing God down to their own stand- 


ard or mental conception, instead of endeavouring through reve- | 


lation to rise to God. Against this proeceding he properly warns 
his hearers. If you set aside evidence as to doctrines by your 
own ipse dixit, how can you prevent others from doing the same ? 

‘For if we deem it sufficient to appeal to our own feelings and our own 
consciousness and our own sense of right and wrong, we must permit the un- 
believer to appeal to his feelings as boldly and as confidently. If, on our 
side, we consider that our powers of intuition supersede all necessity of ex- 
ternal testimony, we cannot complain if others affirm that their intuition is 
so good as to overcome the evidence that such testimony offers. In fact, we 
are giving our sanction to the erection of those intrenchments which ‘ the 
evil heart of unbelief’ is throwing up around it ; and when they are erected, 
who will be able to drive it from them ? . bg we 

* Difficult is it to mount from facts to laws, from the things which are 
seen to the things which are not seen, Easy is it, on the other hand, to 
make assumptions, to consider that our assumptions are true, to carry them 
out to their consequences. But in the one process we are moulding Chris- 
tianity to our liking, in the other we are being moulded by it. In the one 
process we are setting forth the truth as it seems to us, in the other we are 
searching for it as it is in Jesus. In the one process we are setting forth our 
own opinions, and therefore sowing the seeds of continued divisions, in the 
other we are aiming at truth, and so fur attaining to unity.” 
_ This is true enough, whether against Pantheism, Rational- 
ism, or vaguely dreaming Christianity, expatiating in genc- 
ralities of love, charity, and what not. Yet the lecturer not 
only seems to adopt the same argument, but to introduce the 
principle of continual inspiration, in answer to the objection 
that creeds and dogmas are not to be found in Scripture; and 
though they may be deduced from an interpretation of Serip- 
Pe Spun of the Church, in their Relations to the Word of God and to the 
Charles Se Christian. The Hulsean Lectures for the year 1857. By 
conus ee ~ Swainson, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, and Pre- 

udary of Chichester, Published by Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. 
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ture, yet it is not a universal induction, or all would agree upon 
them. The text of his fifth lecture is from John xvi, 13— 
‘* When He the spirit of truth is come, He will guide you into 
all truth.” This the preacher interprets, with much ingenuit 
of argument and illustration, into meaning that the same “ Spirit 
of truth” which attended the Apostles at the beginning still pre- 
vails in the Church, and assists individuals to discover certain 
truths when the times are ripe for the knowledge. 

**T must confess that I am unwilling to limit the promise of my text 
either to the lives of the Apostles of our Redeemer, or even to the period 
during which the last member of their body survived. I think that that 

romise covers a wider surface in respect of time, and is of greater compre- 
1ension in respect of subject. If we hold that all truth is of God—if we hold 
that all truth comes to us in Him who is ‘the Holy, the Faithful, and the 
True’—if we hold, therefore, that of all truth the Comforter is the Spirit,— 
we cannot limit the words of my text to the proper and peculiar truths of 
Christianity, nor can we confine the operations of the promised guide to the 
lifetime of those to whom in the first instance He was imparted. For all 
| truth is bound together by a chain that cannot be severed, and no one can 
love it for its own sake in one form and dislike it for its consequences in 
another. ° ° © e 

** And where now shall we draw the line, my brethren? At what epoch 
shall we say that the Spirit of truth ceased here to guide men into the truth of 
God ? Shall we say that when the beloved Apostle died, then the Holy Ghost 
was withdrawn, so that from that day forward it has been impossible to know 
anything assuredly that was not decided before? The question of the canon 
of the New Testament, for instance, how must we deem that it was settled ? 
Must we falsify history, as some have ventured to do, and againet all evi- 
dence claim the sanction of St. John for that canon, fearing that if he gave 
not his sanction we have no assurance that the canon is correct? Or may 
we deem that for the first three centuries the Spirit of God was leading men 
to examine and to preserve these records, until at the last the voice of the 
Church decided, still under His guidance, what books were to be received, 
what to be preserved? And if we grant that He had not ceased to work 
when the canon was settled, must we hold that from the day when the 
Church was severed into East and West, and GEcumenical Councils were no 
longer possible, Christians must feel themselves in ever-increasing doubt 
and scepticism, not knowing that truth can be attained? Or must we say 
| that the Reformation was the epoch when the Spirit was withdrawn, and 

that then, when He was pleased to lay before us the written word, tTiw 
| ypapiw, Ta iepa ypaupatra, He deprived us of the power of reading its 
| contents? I find no encouragement for such mournful views in the Holy 
Writings of our faith. I read not so the promise of our Lord, His words 
are, ‘Into all the truth shall the Spirit guide you’; and the you of this 
prema I extend as we extend the you of another promise to the Church of 
all ages.’”’ 
| ‘Truth of this nature, which he primarily applies to the creed 
| and to early opinions reduced into forms, is open, however, to the 
| same objection that Mr. Swainson has already opposed. It de- 
pends upon individual conclusion, and with a freer right of draw- 

ing it than is conceded to “ private judgment”; for though all 
| Christian men are bound by the meaning of the Scriptures when 








it is ascertained, it seems too much (beyond the Romish 
Church) to say that men are authoritatively bound to the 
opinions of particular divines even though sanctioned by general 
| agreement. The argument from the analogy of scientific consent 
| is well reasoned by Mr. Swainson; but the nature of the cases is 
different. Scientific consent is only universal when the truths de- 
| pend upon experiment or mathematical demonstration. 
| ‘The real reason in favour of creeds and articles for ascertaining 
| general concurrence rests on the necessity of the case. Particular 
| individuals may dispense with formule ; an aggregate of indivi- 
duals cannot, at least for long. Churches are a section of society, 
| with many of the worldly needs of mere human society, at least 
| after the enthusiasm which founded them has passed away. They 
| must have edifices ; and this necessity involves a reference to law, 
and ap nonconformists) very often to nice points connected with 
| the law of trusts and uses, If not absolutely necessary, all 
churches have, as soon as they can get them, institutions for edu- 
| cational and training purposes, where law is further required, 
and sometimes to settle the particular creed which entitles to the 
use or the possession of the property. Except, perhaps, Quakers, 
| (though a preaching Friend gets ‘‘meal” if he does not get 
‘* malt,”’) all churches have offices of credit, position, and profit ; 
and men deem it necessary that persons should not get 
education, special training, and a living, more or less, at 
their expense, unless they are of their way of thinking. A 
series of distinct propositions which embodies the general bole 
of the church is the readiest way of securing this object. There 
is further a spiritual necessity for a creed, if clearness and defti- 
niteness should form part of the belief of churches. Those mo- 
dern sects, or more pro «J schools, which claim and exhibit 
earnestness, warmth, colle arged philanthropy, are very vague 
in doctrinal meaning, even when they try to set forth the articles 
of their belief. 


KINGSLEY’S ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS,* 
Besipes the general objection urged against the modern selection 
of classical subjects, owing to remoteness of time, different 
manners, and antagonistic sentiments and opinions—which last 
become more repugnant to the modern mind the more forcibly 
and truly they are presented—the story of Andromeda contains 
a further difficulty in its mythological miracles, analogous to 
the wonders of demons and magicians. In many hands these 
difficulties would be found insurmountable. Mr. Kingsley over- 
comes them by a simple adherence to unsophisticated nature, and 
by glowing descriptions, which if they do not altogether realize 
the idea of classical finish, are yet more appropriate to the theme, 
as that passes beyond even the Homeric into the true heroic age. 
A vivid conception animates and a genuine poetic spirit inspires 

* Andromeda and other Poems, By Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversiey. 
| Published by Parker and Son, 
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the whole, though the hexameter verse is not well adapted to the 
Engli uage. Either from the nature of the subject, or 
the skill of the writer, however, the versification verges less upon 
the pase than any we remember to have met with. 
The story is limited to the exposure and rescue of Andromeda ; 
the scenes consist of an introduction, the narrative of Cassiopeia, 
(which is requisite to account for the necessity of the sacrifice,) 
the sufferings and sights of the heroine on the rock to which she 
is chained, the sudden appearance of Perseus, and his winning 
the love of the maiden, instead of bargaining with the father,— 
an undoubted improvement. This incident of course is followed 
by the death of the monster,—not the strongest part of the poem ; 
and the rejoicing, not of the parents and people, which would 
have been - are but of a group of gods and goddesses who come 
with congratulations and wedding-presents. ‘This choice in the 
close is, we conceive, not so well-judged, because Mr. Kingsley is 
aoe where anything relating to humanity is in question, 
whether of fecling, passion, or the mere joyous animal spirit of 
multitudes, than in the abstract qualities of gods. The pro- 
cession of the sea deities past the rock is hardly an exception ; for 
the sea-birds and fishes, the spirits of the drowned sea-boys, and 
the sufferings of their mothers, relieve the mere mythology. 
* Onward they came in their joy, more white than the foam which they 
scattered 
Laughing and singing, and tossing and twining, while eager, the Tritons 
Blinded with kisses their eyes, unreproved, and above them in worship 
Hovered the terns, and the seagulls swept past them on silvery pinions, 
Echoing softly their laughter ; around them the wantoning dolphins 
Ps as they plunged, full of love ; and the great sea-horses which bore 
em 
Curved up their crests in their pride to the delicate arms of the maidens, 
Pawing the spray into gems, till a fiery rainfall, unharming, 
Sparkled and gleamed on the limbs of the nymphs, and the coils of the 
mermen. 
Onward they went in their joy, bathed round with the fiery coolness, 
Needing nor sun nor moon, self-lighted, immortal : but others, 
Pitiful, floated in silence apart ; in their bosoms the sea-boys, 
Slain by the wrath of the seas, swept down by the anger of Nereus; 
Hapless, whom never again on strand or on quay shall their mothers 
Welcome with garlands and vows to the temple, but wearily pining 
Gaze over island and bay for the sails of the sunken ; they heedless 
Sleep in soft bosoms for ever, and dream of the surge and the sea-maids. 
Onward they passed in their joy; on their brows neither sorrow nor 
anger, 
Self-sufficing, as gods, never heeding the wo of the maiden. 
She would have shrieked for their mercy ; but shame made her dumb; 
and their eyeballs 
Stared on her careless and still, like the eyes in the house of the idols. 
Seeing they saw not, and passed, like a dream, on the murmuring ripple. 
Stunned by the wonder, she gazed, wide-eyed, as the glory departed.” 
Modern poems on classical themes, indifferently as we are gene- 
rally disposed to think of them, seem to answer one purpose. Pre- 
senting the story in a naked way,—for the concomitants or 
fillings-up are mostly modern,—the imitation brings out more 
forcibly the depraved morality, the gross sentiments, and the hor- 
rible superstitions of ancient Pagan society. What can be more 
shocking than this case of Andromeda ? ‘it equals anything in 
Druidical, Hindoo, or Mexican superstition ; though, according to 
ideas prevalent in all early religions, the crime of the queen was 
inexpiable save by a human victim. In the following passage 
there is not only something touching in the dignified grief of the 
but loftily hierarchal in the response of the priests—some- 


ueen, 
thing that suggests Egypt or Assyria to the mind; though if we | 


cross the African continent to the Guinea coast, we shall pro- 
= find the depravation of the principle (or the germ) in 
umbdo. 
** Awful and fair she arose, most like in her coming to Hebe, 
Queen before whom the Immortals arise, as she comes on Olympus, 
Out of the chamber of gold, which her son Hephwstos has wrought her. 
Such in her stature and eyes, and the broad white light of her forehead. 
Stately she came from her place, and she spoke in the midst of the people. 
* Pure are my hands from b!ood ; most pure this heart in my bosom. 
Yet one fault I remember this day : one word have I spoken ; 
Rashly I spoke on the shore, and I dread lest the sea should have heard it. 
Watching my child at her bath, as she plunged in the joy of her girlhood, 
Fairer I called her in pride than Atergati, queen of the ocean. 
Judge ye if this be my sin, for I know none other.’ She ended; 
Wrapping her head in her mantle she stood, and the people were silent. 
Answered the dark-browed priests, ‘ No word, once spoken, returneth, 
Even if uttered unwitting. Shall gods excuse our rashness ? 
That which is done, that abides; and the wrath of the sea is against us ; 
Hers, and the wrath of her brother, the Sun-god, lord of the sheepfolds. 
Fairer than her hast thou boasted thy daughter? Ah folly! for 
Hateful are they to the gods, whoso, impious, liken a mortal, 
Fair though he be, to their glory ; and hateful is that which is likened, 
Grieving the eyes of their pride, and abominate, doomed to their anger. 
What shall be likened to gods?) The unknown, who deep in the darkness 
Ever abide, twyformed, many-handed, terrible, shapeless. 
Wo to the queen ; for the land is defiled, and the people accursed. 
Take thou her therefore by night, though ill-starred Cassioporia, 
Take her with us in the might, when the moon sinks low to the westward ; 
Bind her aloft for a victim, a prey for the gorge of the monster, 
Far on the sea-girt rock, which is washed by the surges for ever. 
So may the goddess accept her, and so may the land make atonement, 
Purged by her blood from its sin: so obey thou the doom of the rulers.’”’ 


The miscellaneous poems, which occupy full two-thirds of 
the volume, are various; but the majority, either in them- 
selves or their treatment, bear upon the social condition, 
material or mental, of the present day. They exhibit the earnest- 
ness and wide i that distinguish the prose works of the 
writer, with a dash of the same tendency to find out the wrong 
and nothing but the wrong in conventions. In execution, they 
are redeemed from a homely baldness by strength of thought, 
largeness of purpose, and poetical spirit. Here is a slight speci- 
men, 


ateful, 


‘4 FAREWELL, 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 
Xo lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey : 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 
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A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude in 18419-1850, by Direction of the 
Right Hon, the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General. With Private Corre- 
spondence relative to the Annexation of Oude to British India, &e. By 
Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B., Resident at the Court of Luck- 
now. In two volumes. 

The Creeds of the Church, in their Relations to the Word of God and to the 
Conscience of the Christian. The Hulsean Lectures for the year 1857, By 
Charles Antony Swainson, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, and 
Prebendary of Chichester, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 

Life in a Risen Saviour: being Discourses on the Argument of the Fifteenth 
Chapter of First Corinthians, By Robert 8. Candlish, D.D. 

Andromeda and other Poems, By Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, 


Memoirs of James Marquis of Montrose. By James Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War.’—The stirring career and spirited character of 
Montrose have attracted the attention of writers from his friend and con- 
temporary Bishop Wishart to our own day. Various Lives, or the ma- 
terial of lives, haye been published in different forms; nor has he 
been neglected by imaginative writers. Some twenty years ago Mr, 
Napier published two works on Montrose and his more immediate con- 
temporaries, which pretty well exhausted the subject as regards facts, 
Mr. Grant has imported additional topics into the life of Montrose, by 
telling the story of the wars in which he was engaged, and by attempt- 
ing a picture of Scottish life and manners in the time of Charles the First 
and the Commonwealth. 

The task requires qualities that Mr. Grant does not possess. The 
greater part of the campaigns in which Montrose was engaged as leader 
were of the nature of raids ; perhaps even his greatest partook of that 
character. To describe these so as to preserve the reader’s interest, can 
only be done by a lively imagination, capable of painting men and par- 
ticular actions in a vivid way. A similar power is requisite to embody 
manners in narrative ; and the style of Mr. Grant is rather of the level 
kind—he is painstaking and informing, but somewhat slow. When the 
subject has a solid interest in itself—as the battle of Philiphaugh, or the 
captivity and execution of the hero—Mr. Grant retains it ; but in lighter 
subjects it escapes. The book, however, may answer its purpose, which 
is to make the general public acquainted with the lite and exploits of 
the Cavalier hero, 

‘Yrepidov Aoyos Exiragws: the Funeral Oration of Hyperides over 
Leosthenes and his Comrades in the Lamian War. The Fragments of 
| the Greck Text now first edited from a Papyrus in the British Museum ; 
with Notes and an Introduction, and an engraved Fac-simile of the 

whole Papyrus: to which are added the Fragments of the Oration cited 
by ancient writers. By Churchill Babington, B.D.—This is the eighth 
| funeral oration, genuine or contested, which has come down to our days 
from the classic period of Greece, and has only lately been recovered in 
an Egyptian papyrus. Its interest to scholars is proportionately great. 
Leosthenes fell in leading an anti-Macedonian army immediately after 
the death of Alexander. The authorship of the oration transpires only 
| from presumptive evidence, which, however, the editor pronounces 
| amply sufficient, and its historical value great. The splendour of the 
| oratory would not perhaps greatly impress a modern unscholastie reader, 
partly from what would now be deemed the unreal and artificial consi- 
derations which are mainly dwelt upon; but this may have sounded very 
different to Grecian ears. An interesting résumé of the known facts as 
to the divine honours claimed and received by Alexander forms the sub- 
ject of an appendix, and the text bristles with critical notes dear to the 
philologist. ‘The very careful and illusive lithographed fac-simile of the 
original papyrus forms a prominent feature in a publication which is 
throughout a monumental specimen of classical typography. 

The Student's Blackstone. Selections from the Commentaries of the 
Laws of England. By Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. 
—Blackstone ¢s the student’s book; Dr. Kerr means the general stu- 
dent, who has no necessity for the technical parts of law, but should ac- 
quire a knowledge of the constitution and the rights of persons. The 
volume contains such portions of Blackstone as relate to these topics, 
with the requisite corrections and various additions rendered necessary 
by time and change—as the alterations in Parliament consequent upon 
the Reform Bill, an account of municipal and trading corporations, the 
Union with Ireland, colonial questions, and some historical tribunals 
that are necessary to a full view of the whole subject. The alterations 
are neatly made, and very neatly indicated; inverted commas only 
marking the insertions, the typographical appearance of the page is un- 
broken, 

Wild Oats. By Lascelles Wraxall.—A novel of varied adventure ; 
somewhat after the style which we think Lever originated ; but in Wild 
Oats the sphere is civil rather than military. The hero, Charley Dash- 
wood, is introduced to us at Oxford ; is carried over Europe to solve a 
mystery, win a wife, and exhibit personages and society. There is a good 
deal of rough and ready vigour and fluency in the book, with an aptitude 
in turning contemporary characters and current events to account ; 
but the story is not yery probable, and the manner is rather of a showy 
commonplace kind, 

Raccolta di Poesie tratte dai Piu Celebri Autori. Per Cura di F. 
Venosta.—A selection of Italian poetry, from the earliest writers to 
those of the present day. It is available for any student, but is prima- 
rily designed for the use of young ladies, 





In spite of cold, whether in the outward air or the reader’s inner 
man, poets will sing and publish their songs. Of the three verse-books 
before us, Mr, Gannon takes for his main subject ‘* The O'Donoghue 
of the Lakes.” The story is that of a noble maiden, who preferred the 
Lake King* to any earthly suitor, and is told in the “ Week at Kil- 
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larney” of Mr. and Mrs. Hall. In “developing” the story, the poet 
has introduced a good many descriptions of nature, inanimate and ani- 
mate, much after the manner of the Giaour, with a difference, and a 
touch of Milesian compliment that passes beyond Byron. 
“ Her step more swift than Glena’s deer, 

Her silv’ry voice so sweetly clear 

That when the neighb’ring minstrels heard 

The maiden speak one single word, 

They tried to teach their harps, in yain, 

To catch the music of its strain, 

And failing in their fond endeavour,” 

Forsook the tuneless strings for ever !’ 
The other poems are scarcely so good as “ The O’ Donoghue,” especially 
when the writer has not a model before him. In verse Mr. Gannon 
can scarecly go alone. 

“A Trinity College Prizeman” has published a poem on the marriage 
of the Princess Royal, which is a curiosity in its way. It is a ** fixed 
belief of the author, that it is the intention of Divine Providence 
that gold should be thrown broadcast not only over Europe, but over 
Asia and America.” From such riches he anticipates evil; one “ de- 
fence” against which, for England, is not the “ deplorable dogma that 
marriage is a mere civil contract,” but the “ doctrines of the Church of 
England upon this holy estate.” He has therefore written this poem for 
those who “‘ never read the offices of the Book of Common Prayer,” em- 
bodying the teachings of the Church in his pages. This is partly done | 
by actual quotation of the prose; generally by versifying the service, | 
though with little additions, perhaps from the despotic requirements of 
rhyme. 

& Wilt thou cherish, keep, and honour her, in sickness and in health, 

And deem her heart is richer far than Prussia’s crown of wealth ?”’ 
This is about an average sample of the poetry; sometimes it is a shade 
better, mostly much worse. 


There are tripping verse, poetical imagery, and even poetical spirit, 
in “Primula, a Book of Lyrics.” With all these qualities, the pieces 
are mostly unsatisfactory, because they are devoid of substance or pur- 
pose. Some scem to have no object at all, and the best are insuflicient 
in subject. ‘* Cui bono” is the conclusion. . 

The O Donoghue of the Lakes, and other Poems. By Nicholas J. Gannon, 
Marriage : «a Religious Poem, respectfully dedicated to the Bishops of the 

United Church of England and Ireland, By a Trinity College Prizeman, 
Primula ; a Book of Lyrics. 


The titles of the two following volumes, which complete the respective 
series, sufficiently indicate their nature and subjects, as well as the elabo- 
rate character of their treatment. From this elaboration, and the ne- 
eessary delays of translation, it has resulted that the completion of both 
works has been delayed longer than was originally wished. 

Handbook of Zoblogy. By J. Van Der Hoven, Phil. Nat. et M.D., Professor 
of Zoblogy in the University of Leyden, &c. &ce. In two volumes. Volume 
the Second— Vertebrate Animals. Translated from the second Dutch edition, 
by the Reverend William Clark, M.D., F.R.S., Xc., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 

A Treatise on Electricity,in Theory and Practice. By Aug. de la Rive, ex- 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva, &c. Translated for the Author, by 
Charles V. Walker, F.R.S., &c. In thiee volumes. Volume III, 


The reprints are of a slighter character than usual. The “ Ocean 
Post”’ is an American publication of a pamphlet nature, which addresses 
itself to American objects. “‘ Agatha’s Husband” is an addition to Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall’s cheap and “ Select Library of Fiction.” 

Ocean Steam-Navigation and the Ocean Post, By Thomas Rainey. Second 
edition. 
Agatha’s Husband : a Novel. By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman,” 

Cheap edition, (Select Library of Fiction. 

Wayside Flowers ; being Poems and Songs, by Alexander Laing. 
by the Reverend George Gilfillan, 
How to Speak French: a Progressive and Concise Handbook of the French 

Language. By Achille Albites, LL.B. Paris. Fifth edition, revised, 


Introduction 


Fine Arts, 
BARKER’S HORSE RACE. 

“ Tt is a wise child that knows its own father” ; yct when every fea- 
ture blabs of the paternity the most undiscerning may hazard a shrewd 
guess. ‘The chance is the same with works of art or literature; and we 
may safely aver that had there not been such a precedent picture as 
Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair, no such present picture would exist as 
Barker’s Ilorse Race. We are not speaking of plagiarism or slavish 
imitation—it would be unfair to impute anything of the kind; but of a 
first hint given and taken. Mr. T. Jones Barker occupies an exceptional 
position in the British world of art. Trained in France, (though with 
little or nothing French in style,) he addicts himself to the painting of 
big canvasses, quite out of scale with his compatriots’ efforts; canvasses 
which leave him almost unknown in our annual exhibitions, but which 
career over the provinces, beating up subscriptions for the forthcoming 
engraving. Iis latest production of this class is on view for the re- 
mainder of the month at the Auction Mart in the City, and is named 
“The Horse Race in the Corso at Rome during the Carnival : 
Preparing for the Start.” One of the horses, attempting to leap 
the rope-barrier, has fallen. A kind of false start of all the others 
is the consequence; while the grooms tug, yell, scamper, menace, 
and maneuvre, to get things right again. The Senator's box, with 
its occupants, the mélée of carnival-masquers, a file of the French 
garrison which youchsafes its patronage and control to Rome, and 
the proper edifices of Santa Maria del Popolo, &c., fill up the back- 
ground. The most patriotic of Englishmen, if he is either artist or critic, 
will confess the undisturbed supremacy of Mademoiselle Bonheur : still, 
Mr. Barker has produced a work in which he courts difficulties of various 
and momentary action, and poohpoohs them with plenty of spirit and 
facile energy, if he does not always vanquish them with the French lady’s 
thorough solidity of drawing. The turn of the shying horse to the right 
may be cited as an instance of great elegance in the clear marking of a 
very difficult movement, seldom or never before attempted. 

he essential poverty of a subject which smacks so much of artificiality 
and gewgaw for treatment on so large a scale may perhaps irritate no 
sesthetic nerve in a horse-racing nation. The engraving is confided to Mr, 
William Greatbach, 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The latest acquisition to the National Gallery—not yet hung, but likely 
to be very soon before the public—continues the laudable and consistent 
effort to further the historic completeness of the collection. It is a dip- 
tych—so framed, though painted as two separate pictures—of the Saviour 
and the Virgin Mary, by the blacksmith-painter of Antwerp, Quintin 
Matsys. The heads, especially that of Christ, transcend in elevation the 
usual character of early Flemish painting, and are executed with a great 
deal of softness, and careful finish and elaboration of detail. Though tending 
more to the portraitlike naiveté of the school, the Virgin's head, with its 
meek depression and joined hands, has an engaging simplicity, which ranks 
it at least equal with the other; and the two together will represent Matsys 
honourably on our walls, and are secure of popular sympathy. 

Up to a recent date, we understand, the Lombardi and Baldi pictures 
from Florence, for which expectation is so naturally and legitimately on 
the alert, bad not reached England. Upon even the least sanguine esti- 
mate, their number and the great names which they represent cannot fail 
to enhance by some grades the dignity of the collection with which they 
are to be incorporated: indeed, if we are to take it on good authority, 
their accession should place the British National Gallery, in the wor 
of the earlier Florentine schools, second to none in Europe save the 
Accademia of their native Florence. 

Amid many additions, the Gallery suffers one loss—the large Raffaelle 
of the Massacre of the Innocents, long exhibited here on loan from the 
Foundling Hospital, has been recalled by the owners. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 9. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Kieser and Co, Billiter Street, merechants—Gilbert and 
Goodeve, Chipping Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, grocers—Hincheliffe and Co, 
Halifax, cotton-warp-makers—E,. and T. Wragg, Birmingham, stone-masons— 
M‘Knight and Co. Liverpool, timber-merchants—Good win and Richardson, Notting- 
ham, joiners—Bull and Co, Nottingham, joiners—Smith and Clark, Skirbeck, Bos- 
ton, bricklayers—Kayser and Co, Manchester, merchants—Davies and Son; as far 
as regards E, J. C. Davies—Rogers and Co. Tynemouth, wine-merchants—Browne 
and Saunders, Plymouth, silk-fringe-manufacturers—Adams and Bean, University 
Street, St. Pancras, milliners—Halliwell and Co. Rochdale, cotton-manufacturers— 
Daykin and Fowkes, Codnor, Ripley, Derbyshire, joiners—Byers and Horlick, Tre- 
degar Ironworks, Monmouthshire, general-outfitters—W. T. and 'T, Evans, Aber- 
dare, Glamorganshire, provisionemerchants—Richchaus and Lanwer, Beer Lane, 
City, merchants—J. and T. Anderson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocers —Walker and 
Co. Hartlepool, silversmiths—W, and H. Loudon, West Hartlepool, drapers—Kirk 
and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchants—Rust and Co, Great Waltham, millers— 
Gandy and Co. Kendal, woollen-manufacturers—Hasell and Springford, Bristol, 
soap-manufacturers—Lacey and Grey, South Holton, Durham, house-builders— 
Allmey and Parbery, Salmon’s Lane, Limehouse, corn-dcalers—Boott and Howorth, 
Nottingham, manufacturers of mechanical figures—Jones and Swindells, Greenfield, 
Holywell, Flintshire—Godden and Sons, Ashford, Kent, corn-factors; as far as re- 
gards S. Godden senior—Carter and Hirst, Scott’s Yard, Bush Lane, tea-dealers— 
Midgley, Brothers, Collingham, Yorkshire, or elsewhere, farmers; as far as regards 
H. Midgley—Jeffery and Co, Limehouse, marine-glue-manufacturers—Cook and Co, 
and Cook and Witham, Ashton-under-Lyne, engineers—Wood and Lucas, Birming- 
ham, brass-founders ; as far as regards 8. Lucas—Surtees and Co. Monkwearmouth, 
brass-founders—Prowse and Gervis, Milbrook, Cornwall, surgeons—Shaw and Wat- 
son, Sheffield, joiners—Worsley and Perrin, Manchester, timber-merchants—By- 
waters and Co. King Street, St. James's, builders ; as far as regards S. Bywaters— 
Palmer and Hearne, Blackfriars Road, stationers—The Glasgow Courier Company ; 
as far as regards J. M*Conechy. 

Bankruptcies Annulled,—James Hassext., Bristol, soap-manufacturer. 

James Hassett and Wiii1am Tuomas Sprincrorp, Bristol, soap-manufacturers, 














Bankrupts.—Lewis Garrett, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, victualler, to surrender 
March 19, April 17: solicitor, Apps, South Square, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

ALEXxanprer Hovuisvon, Park Terrace, Park Road, Regent's Park, cook, March 
22, April 26: solicitor, Rodwell, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road; official as- 
signee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Joseru Dunvon, Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire, cattle-salesman, March 20, April 16 : 
solicitors, Bridger and Collins, King William Street, City ; official assignee, Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Powerit, Birmingham, brass-founder, March 22, April 12: solicitors, 
Fitter and Warden, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Exma Reeves, Birmingham, victualler, March 25, April 15: solicitor, Webb, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 

Ricnarp Derry, Claines, Worcestershire, market-gardener, March 25, April 15 : 
solicitors, Finch, Worcester ; Wrights, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 

ALrrep Jones Hewutne, Birmingham, victualler, March 26, April 16: solicitors, 
Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham, 

Josern Ca..ow, Coventry, riband-manufacturer, March 26, April 16: solicitors, 
Holt, Coventry ; Powell and Son, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham., 

ieee 1s Woop, Darlaston, Staffordshire, victualler, March 20, April 10: solici- 
tors, Bayley, Wednesbury ; James and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Kine 
near, birmingham. 

Epuvunp Gwver, Bristol, African merchant, March 22, April 20: solicitors, Abe 
bot and Co. Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Apranam and Tuomas Hu, Bradford, Yorkshire, stone-merchants, March 23 
April 20: solicitors, Terry and Co. Bradford; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official 
assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Francis Nouix junior, Halifax, linen-draper, March 30, April 26: solicitors, Bond 
and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds 

Josern and Bexsamrn Wurrwortn, Dewsbury Moor, Dewsbury, blanket-manu- 
facturers, March 19, April 23: solicitors, Scholes and Son, Dewsbury; Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds 

Groror Suaw, Leeds, iron-master, March 25, April22: solicitors, Dibb and Co, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Henny Turner, Warsop, Nottinghamshire, maltster, March 27, May 1: solicitors, 
Shacklock, Mansfield; Blackwell, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Owen Ronerrs, Bangor, Carnarvonshire, draper, March 30, April26: solicitors, 
Haigh and Thompson, Liverpool ; Sale and Co, Manchester; official assignee, Caze- 
nove, Liverpool. 

Dividends.—March 31, Peterson, Russell Street, Rotherhithe, ship-chandler— 
March 31, Vialou, Fish Street Hill, and Richmond Road, Hackney, builder—April 
1, Hunter, Nottingham Place, Stepney, draper— March 30, Dawson, West Cowes, 
cattle-salesman—March 31, Wood, Manchester, cheese-factor—April 8, Lay, Wol- 
verhampton, hop-merchant, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the dou 
meeting. ~March 30, Eade, Bermondsey Wall, marine-store-dealer—March . 
Wade, Chilworth, Guildford, paper-maker—March 30, Bracher, Old Jewry, tailor— 
March 30, Jennings, Paul Street, Finsbury, and Shoreditch, haberdasher—March 
31, Elwin, Dartford, grocer—March 31, J. and 8. Dyne, Croydon, builders—March 
31, Vialou, Fish Street Hill, and Richmond Road, Hackney, builder— March 30, 
Ladbrook, Ardleigh, Essex, wheelwright—March 30, Sturgis, College Terrace, 
Finchley Road, builder—March 31, Hermann, Great St. Helen's, Bishopsgate Street, 
merchant—April 16, Belton, Dudley, inn-keeper—April 16, Hitchman, Warwick, 
victualler—April 1, Macgregor, Liverpool, corn-broker., 

Declarations of Dividends—Brawn, Rushall, Staffordshire, lime-burner ; first 
div. of 74d. any Thursday; Kinnear, Birmingham—Creswick, Sheffield, electro- 
plated-goods-manufacturer ; second div. of ls. 1{d. and _ first and second div. of 
5s. 1d. on new proofs, any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield— Waterhouse, Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, carpet-manufacturer ; first div. of 1s. 10jd. any Tuesday; Hope, 
—Reeves, Leeds, engraver; first div. of 6s. any Saturday; Hope, Leeds. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Caldwell, Colmonell, Ayrshire, farmer, March 20— 
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Cuthbert, Arbroath, uniiitiedabat: March 12—Ross, Leith, “nitind. March 15— 
Grant, Glasgow, boot-maker, Murch 13—M‘Calman, Glasgow, house-painter, March 
12— — Armstrong, Peniaw, Dumfriesshire, farmer, March 16—Morris, Auchterarder, 
cattle-dealer, March 18—Hately, Hutton, Berwickshire, March U7. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 12. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Crawshaw and Co. Dewsbury, curriers ; as far as regards 
J. Crawshaw—Crawshaw and Co, Huddersfield, curriers ; as far as regards S. Craw- 
shaw junior—F. and 8, Bindon, Eastbourne, Sussex, furniture .-brokers—Crossleys 
and naoming. Halifax, machine-makers- —Joy and Sons, Leeds, seed-crushers ; as far 
as regards E : Joy—Billiard and Gay, Red Lion Square, importers of foreign goods— 
Carruthers and Battes, Lovet Street, ship-brokers—Ray and Cute: liffe, Dul- 
wich, surgeons—J. and J. Beard, Manchester, merchants—J. and T. F. Upsher, 
Saint Ives, Hunti oe and Co, Sudbury, beerhouse- 
keepers—Howard and Turner, — “Norfo k, wine-me rehants—J. and J. 
Thomson, Sunderland, hatters— Meeson and Co, Grays Thurrvck and Stifford, Essex, 
lime-burners ; as far as regards G. H. Errington—Shaw and Craven, Sheffield, timber- 
merchants ; as far as regards D. Craven—Neale and Cullen, Clapham Road and 
Emneth, Wisbeach, millers—Robeits and Co. Millbridge, Leeds, wool-extractors ; 
as far as regards D. Roberts—White and Son, Noble Street, Cheapside, hosicrs— 
Foster and Co. Halifax and elsewhere, stone-masons— Bateson and Parry, Hudders- 
field, tailors—Mercer and Sons, Coventry, watch-manufacturers ; as far as regards 
T. J. Mercer senior, W. H., and C. Mercer—Shore and Saunders, Bartholomew Close, 
fancy-box-makers—Milns and Co, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners— Adams 
and Co. Nottingham, lace-manufacturers ; as far as regs ards W. Price—Wright and 
Co. Tynemouth, sail-makers—Banks and Ww est, Manchester, sculptors —Bell and Co. 
Ilyde, Lancashire, drapers—Clark, Dallingtsn, Sussex, and Geering, Burwash, 
Sussex, millers—J. and G, Kempton, Brook Terrace, Old Kent Road, and Edward 
Terrace, Caledonian Road, Islington, oilmen—Bennett and Watson, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, joiners— Parker and Gibson, Rochdale, joiners. 

Bankruptcies Annulled,—Joxatuanx Warrr, Guiseley, Yorkshire, woollea-manu- 
facturer. 

Henry Ipsrrson, Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchant. 

Acor Brsrrixrasnian, Manchester and Constantinople, merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Vowarv Broapnriwcr, Brighton, upholsterer, to surrender March 
23, April 22: solicitors, Linklaters and Hackwood, Walbrook ; Lambe, Brighton; 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Joun Izarp, Brighton, hosier, March 23, April 22: solicitor, Sowton, Bedford 
Row; Kennett, Brighton ; official assignee, Bell, C fo man Street Buildings. 

Mary Ann Cov.rnarp, Gloucester Crescent North, Paddington, lodging-house- 
keeper, March 20, April 24: solicitor, Taylor, Finsbury Square ; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

James Pornam, Marlborough Road, Dalston, and Coggeshall, Essex, 
worker, March 20, April 24: solicitor, Fitch, Bloomsbury; oilicial assignee, 
Lam, Coleman Street. 

















tambour- 


Gra- 


Joun Spencerk Francis, Castle Hedingham, Essex, inn-keeper, March 25, April 


23: solicitor, Marsden, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Lewis Merepirn, Shrewsbury and Church Stretton, Shropshire, grocer, March 
22, April l4: solicitors, Teece and Corser, Shrewsbury; Reece, Birmingham ; oili- 
cial assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 

Witniam Barker, Longton, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturer, March 25, 
April 15: solic itors, Clarkes, Longton; James and Knight, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 

Joun GLasson, Newark-upon-Trent, steam-boiler-maker, 
solicitor, ‘weed, Lincoln ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Koper Scamerox, Leicester, worsted-spinner, March 25, April 13: 
Stone and Co. Leicester; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

James Epwin Hvupson Jouuirre, Bristol, chemist, March 23, April 20: 
Henderson, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

James FrEEny, Liverpool, ship-store-deaier, March 29, April 26 : 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Dividends,—April 9, Sabel, Coleman Street, merchant—March 24, Crole jun. Rood 
Lane, East India merchant— April 13, Lord and Rostron, Cage Mill, Newehurch, 
Laneashire, woollen-manufacturers-—Apvil 23, Norbury, C horlton- -upon-Medlock, 
joiner—April 8, 'T. and A, Oliver, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—: April7, Moss, 
Walsall, Staffordshire, grocer—April 22, Morris, Rhymney, Tredegar, Moumouth- 
shire, linen-draper—: April 8, Mattock, Liverpool, flour-deale *r—May 3, Moorhouse, 
Howsgill, Gisburn, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner—April 4, Dunn, Hedon in Holderness, 
Yorkshire, attorney—April 19, Taylor, Halifax, worsted-spinner, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Aynil 9, Sabel, Coleman Street, merchant—April 9, Eddy, Deptford, smith 

—April 13, J. and H, Beaven, Bristol, builders—: April 13, Morris Rhymney, Trede- 
gar, Monmouthshire, linen-draper—z April 12, Wigmore, Enville, Staffords shire, hotel- 
keeper—April 12, Gerrard, Burslem, Staffordshire, grocer—April 19, Taylor, Halifax, 
worsted-spinner, 

Declarations of Dividends.—Sparrow, Shoreditch, 





solicitor, 


solicitor, Rymer, 





grocer; first div. of ld. any 
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March 25, April 13: 


! 
solicitors, 


Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall St.— "Adams, Ware, » banker ; sec. diy, of ls. March | 


13, at the ‘Town- hall, Hertford ; or any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Clarke, Kingsland, timber r-merchant; first div. of 6s. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Curtis, Gresham, Norfolk, tailor; first div. of 10d. any Wed- 
nesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—llitfe, Birmingham, commission-agent ; first 
div. of 10d. any Thursday ; Kinnear, Birmingham—Taylor, Derby, silk-manu- 
facturer ; second div. of 1¥d. Monday next, and three following Mondays ; Harris, 
Nottingham—Bingham, Holbe ach, Lincolnshire, draper ; first div. of ‘2s. Monday 
next, and three following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Wakefield, Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire, baker; first div. of 6s. Monday next, and three following” Mondays ; 
Harris, Nottingham—Brailsford, Nottingham, smallware-dealer ; 3 first div. of 4s, 4d. 
Monday next, and three following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Roe, Nottingham, 
machine-builder ; first div. of 8s, Monday next, and three following Mondays ; Harris, 
Nottingham—Hamilton and Son, Halifax, wire-workers : first div. of 1jd. any day ; 
Young, Leeds—Swift, Huddersfield, draper ; ; first div. of 4s. any day ; Young, Leeds 
—Sharp, Bingley, worsted-spinne r; first div. of 3s. 4d. any day ; Young, Leeds—E, 
and J. Cockshott, Shipley, worsted-manufacturers ; first div. of 2s. any day ; Young, 
Leeds—Rawnsley, Halifax, brush-maker; first div. of 1s. 8d. any day; Young, 
ds—Horrox, ‘Chadderton, drysalter ; first div. of 5s. ld. any Tuesday ; ; Herna- 
man, Manchester—Wolstencroft, Middleton, logwood-grinder ; first div. of ls, 4jd. 
any Tuesday ; Hernaman, Mane hhester—Hili, Edenhall, Cumberland, cattle-de: nale rT, 
tirst div. of 4s, 3d. any Saturday; Baker, Newe astle-upon-Tyne —Cowan, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, cheesemonger ; second div. of 14d. in addition to 1s. previously 
declared, any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Armstrong, Berwick-upen- 
Tweed, linen-draper ; ; second div. of 4d., in addition to 5s. 4d. previously declared, 
any Saturday ; ; Baker, Newcastle-upon- T -: and Skelton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, timber-merchants ; third div. of Ya in addition to 2s. 10d. previously de- 
elared, any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Brockett, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, money-scrivener ; third div, of 5-l6ths of a penny, in addition to 1s. 24d. 
previously declared, any Saturday ; Baker, Neweastle-u m-Tyne—Hall, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, corn-factor ; omen | diy. of 5 8-9d. in addition to 1s. 6d. previously 
declared, any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-T yne—Johnson, Crook, Durham, 
iron-founder ; ; first div., on new proofs, of 2s. 3d. being in part of 13s, 4d. previously 
declared, any rye F Baker, Ne weastle-upon-Tyne— M‘Cartney, South Shields, 
er ; second div. of $d. in addition to 5s. 6d. previously declared, any Saturday ; 
jaker, N ewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Gregor, Aberdeen, inn-keeper, March 22—M'‘Kenzie, 
Glasgow, hovse-factor, March 19—Buick, Alyth, manufacturer, March 20— Barlas 
or Moncrieff, Perth, iron-monger, March 17—M ‘Callum and M‘ Arthur, Glasgow, 
leather-merchants, March 16. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. Monday | Tuesday | Wednes | Thurs. | Friday. 

SperCentConsols ............00+.-] 964 | 964 97 | 97 | (86 963 
Ditto for Account ..... «| 963 968 97 974 | be 963 
3 per Cents Reduced .. ‘| shut -—— —e -_ _ 
New 3 per Cents ..... .| shut a | —_|\— \— -—— 
Long Annuities shut -—— a —_- oo — 
Annuities 1885. shut | —— | —— } —— | —— 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent .. | 2263 | 226 | 2253 | shut | —— | —— 
India Stock, 10} per Cent veces] —— | 222 | 222 | shut | —— | — 
Exchequer Bilis, 7. * diem sees. | 40 pm. 2; @ 39 CO} 48 41 

Exchequer Bonds 185 | | -—— 101 1014 —_ _ 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent | — (|25pm.:+ 30 7 i— —_— 
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FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 










































































Austrian 5 .....ccscsecees 5p.Ct _ ow eeececcccs eeeeee Mb p.Ct.) —— 
Belgian .. ff — 993 exican - 20 
Ditto. -24— -— Peruvian ....... at} | 80} ex 
Brazilian , 56 — — Portugucse 1853 3 — | 43 
Khuenos Ay t— — Russian --5 — /|ll0exd 
Chilian .....02+ Sf — 106 Sardinian i — aT} 
Danish . «+5 — |1l03exd.| Spanish ............ ft aah 
Ditto. 3t.— —_— Ditto New De ferred 2.213 — zed 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) Aes — 66 PD ccneseSeusavesesens 6} 
Ditto ...... iti-— 101 Turkish.... . 6 — 101: 
French .........+ = a Venezuela .......+..+ -42— | 33 
ARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter. | 9jpexd Australasian ..........0008 oe ar 
Caledonian,..........+.. 93 British North American 59) 
Chester a 3th CIRY 2... cceccceececees 59 
Eastern Counties........ 58exd Colonial .....6.0-00e —- 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......- | 644 Commercial of London . (a 
Glasgow and South-Western . Engl. Scotsh. & ‘Australian Chta. 18 
Great Norther ....ccccccescess 102,exd LORGOR cccccccccccccoccccece 4s 
Great South. and West.Ireland.| —— London and County ‘| 283 
Great Western..........++..+++ ... London Chrtd. Bnk. ofAustralia) 183 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ° London Joint Stock.........++- 302 
Lancaster and Carlisle..... London and Westminster . 4af 
London, Brighton,& South C National Bank . —_ 
London “and Blackwall ...... National Provin —_ 
London and North-Western.... New South Wales.. -— 
London and South-Western..../ 91 exd Oriental .....-.-++++ 37% 
Manchester, Shetticld,& Linc oln. | Pod . Provincial of eee. 624 
MidanS 2 oc cccccccsecescessscce | 97iexd. South Australia...... 303 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_— Union of Australia . ay 
North British.. pesaasmepences | bla Union of London... 24 
North-Eastern— a .| 92h exd. Unity... .0..ccccccecces os 
North-Eastern—York .......... | 7eexd. Western Bank of London....... ! 25 
Oxford, Wor. & W olverhamptn, 32 Docxs— 4 ; | 
Scottish Central {| au East and West India . 120 
Scottish Midland piraseat London ......0+0e000- 105 
South-Eastern and Dover.....,| 69}exd St. Katherine . ° 90 
Eastern of France oe ‘| 27 WINER, vcsousadennns ncdeseoe onl yy 
Fast Indian ........ x log MisceELLaANEous— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... 19} Australian Agricultural ........ 25fexs 
Grand Trunk of Canada ....../ 47% British American Land. —_ 
Great Indian Peninsular .,... | 213 Canada 146 
Great Western of Canada ...,| 19} Crystal Palace yj 
Paris and Lyons .........+... 32 | ene Telegraph . ness 
—— National Discount 43 
Brazilian Imperial ..... oo London Discount . 4) 
Ditto St. John del sore | -— Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 782 
Cobre Copper .........+ | 40) Royal Mail Steam..............| 63 
RPG Wis ccocesscavestccs 223 South Australian ..........6.6. _— 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant fo the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 10th day of March 1858. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued .....cccceeeceses £31,365,545 | Government Debt..cccccccres £11,015,106 
Other Securities... 3,450,500 
Gold Coin and Bullion, 16,890,545 





Silver Bullion, .........0-0008 - 
£31,365,545 £31,365,515 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 


Proprietors’ Capital..... 
ding Dead Weight aw ). 






MOG... cccccsccce 37889 360 

Public Deposits* . 5,977,542 | Other Securities 

Other Deposits ........eeeeeee 13,900,771 | NOES... cccccccereccvecs 
Seven Days and other Bills... 892,147 | Gold and Silver Coin . cove 


£39,212,820 | £39 212,520 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 









BULLION. Per oz. - as on oe oe. oe 
" : . ‘opper, Brit. Cakes i 0 oe 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £317 9 | Iron, Welsh Bars. . 70 715 0 
Mexican Dollars .......seeeeees Lead, British Pig ... * 95 wo.eoevee 
Silver in Bars, Standard Steel, Swedish Keg. 2¢e88. 8 0 6 
GRAIN, =— Lane, March “3 
a. & 

Wheat,R. 0. pane 0} Fine...... “sto 32 | Fine..... . 63 to 6s | | Indian Corn. 

Fine ...... 0 Foreign,R. 38s — 46 | Peas, _ 35— 37 | Oats, Feed.. 

Red, New. 8 { White F. 54—56 | | i 

Fine. sees 43—46 | Rye .....00- 31 — 36 | 

White Old O— Oj; Barley..... - 21—28 

danas 0— 0! Malting .. 38—40; Beans, Ticks 34—39 

New...... 45-49 Harrow... 39—45 


Malt, Ord.. 


. 57—62 | 
SIX-WEEKS AVE RAGE. 
Per Qr. Gueee of England and } ales. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending March 6. 














Wheat..... 45s. 6d, | Rye Bis. Od. Wheat .... 446. 40d, | Rye ....... 33s. da, 
367 Beans .. 37 Li | «=Barley.... 36 4 Beans ee 8 
4 Peas ....... 41 0 | Oats...... 22 «#11 Peas. 8 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town -made .,...... ee .per sack to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
Beconds .....ccccccsecscesscece — 39 Carlow, 5/. 10s, to oi. 4s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board — "8 — 35 Bacon, Irish ......-++++ ~~ cwt. 538, — 56 
Norfolk and Stockton eoee — 8 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 72 — 76 
American ° — 26 Derby, pale . 66 
Canadian — 26 Hams, York oseeese 4 


2 
Bread, 54d. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS: MEAT. 


Maweass -— ore ee CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at tne 














4s. d. s. d. s. d. CarTLe-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 0 to 4 6 to 3 10 wees 3 6Ctod ZBtod C Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 2—3W—4 4 wee 4 4-5 OG | Reasts., 3,181 ..... $72 
Veal... 3 8—4 0-48. 46—5 ©—5 4 | Sheep..14,285 ..... 
Pork... 3 0—3 a8 8 ob daa sh | Be hee 
Lamb, 0 O0—0 0-0 6 0 0—0 O0—0 OO! Pigs... 100 ° 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 70s. | Down Tegs ......+.++ ae ee to om. 
Mid and East Kent ditto.. 70 — 120 | Half-bred Wethers 
Sussex ditto..... cevcceces eee 52 — 62 Leicester Fleeces . 4 
Farnham ditto. o— oO Picsasessid BEERS cccccccccccce o > 10 - b 





(Per Load of 36 ems) 
Wuirrcuarec. 
8 


HAY AND 8ST RAW. 


SwMirHrirt>. CUMBERLAND. 















Hay, Good ....+++ 65s. 72s... . to $2s. to &Se. 
Inferior 50 — 60 6 — 65 — 76 
New.... oo — 0 .-— o— 6 

Clover....++++ 80 — 100 “uo 95 — 100 

Wheat Straw.... 2 — 30 3s = 30 — 34 

" GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. - Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. oe. to Se. Ide 
Congou, fine 110-2 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 11 —13 6 
Pekoe, flowe' 38 0 —4¢ : Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 H — 0 

In bond—Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 0 — 40 6 

Coffee , fine (in bond) cwt. 68s. Od. to 80s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 54s. Od.| Tallow P. co C... per ewt. . 3— 00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 75s. 0d. to 90s. Od, TOWD ....ceeceeee 6—-—oo0 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 24s. 0d.| Rape Oil, Engin refined rr o~—43 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 28s. 6}d. Brown....... +. 399 0 — 39 6 

West India Molasses .... 15s. 0d. to 18s. 0d, | Linseed Oil..... -% 3 —29 6 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil 3990 —42 0 

Kent and Essex rg .ton .160s. tol70s. | Palm Oil.......... .37 0 —39 0 

Shaws. .-l00 —1) Linseed Oil-cake, per ton. 2005 0 — 0 @ 
York Regents. exese ° Coals, Hetton o......-+008 o—- 00 
Scotch ienctninarnanceesee END TOS .cccccccsercee 20 © = @ O 
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r 
ER MAJESTY oS THEATRE. — 
The concluding performances will be given on TveEs- 
pay, Marcu 16; Tuurnspay, Mancu 18; Famay, Mancu 19; 
and Sarvapay, Marcu 20. 
Tvespay, Mancu 16, LA TRAVIATA.—Violetta, Piccolo- 
minf; Alfredo, Giuglini. 
Tuvaspry, Mancw 18, IL TROVATORE.—Leonora, Spe- 
zia; Azucena, Saunier ; and Manrico, Giuglini. 
Faripay, Mancn 19, LA ZINGARA, (The Bohemian Girl,) 
last time, being for the Benefit of Sig. Giuglini. 
Sarvunpay, Marca 20, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, 
—Maria, Piccolomini. And Last Scene of I MARTIRI, com 











prising the celebrated Duo, by Madlle. Piccolomini and 
Giuglini 
Prices—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Boxes, (to hold four persons, 


Grand Tie r, 3. 3s.; Two Pair, 


Pit and One Pair, 20. 2s. ; 
Gallery Stalls, 


V. 5s. ; Thre . ro 15s. ; Gallery Boxes, 10s. ; 
3s. 6d.; ; Gallery, 2s. 
Applic or to ae at the Box-office at the Theatre 
No other representation can possibly be given before the 
commence see eee of the summer season. 











Gr. JAMES’S HALL INAUGURA- 
TION. 


—The Opening of the Hall will be celebrated 
AL PERFORMANCE n aid of 
X HOSPITAL, on Tacarspay 
and on Sarrepay Evenine, the 
27th Mancn, 1858, under the Special Patronage of her Most 
Grac ious Majesty the QUEEN, his Royal Highness the 
RT, K.G., H. IM. the Duchess of Kent, 
Hu R ML. the Due hess of Cambridge, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, K.G., H.R.H. the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
and also his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., the 
President of the Middlesex Hospital. 

The following distinguished Artistes have been engaged 
for the occasion: Madame Rudersdorff, Madame W 
Miss Stabbach, Madame Sherrington Lemmens, Madame 
Borchart, Miss Dolby, and Miss Arabella Goddard; Signor 
Luchesi, Mr. Moutem Smith, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Santley, Mr. Thomas, Herr Deck, Signor Piatti, Herr Mo- 
lique Benedict, and the Vocal Association (consisting of 
300 Vo ) 

PROGKAMME for Tuvaspiy, Mancn 25th. Part I.— 
“The National Anthem"; “‘ Hymn of Praise,’ Mendels 
Part II. Coronation Anthem, “‘ The King shall re 
joice,” Handel; Cantata, “ a Thou art great,” Spohr ; 
Trio, « Renedictus,” Che: S and Chorus, “ I cieli 
immensi narrano,”” Marcello ; Mi “Ave Verum,” Mo- 
zart; Final Chorus, “ Hallelujah," The Mount of Olives, 

Beethoven. 

PROGRAMME for Sarcrpar, Mancn 27th. Part I.— 
Overture, “‘ Leonora,” Beethoven ; Quartett, “* Over the dark 
biue waters,” (Oberon,) C. M. von Weber; Aria,“ In diesen 
heil'gen Hallen,” (Zaubertiote,) Mozart ; Part Song for Right 
Voices, “ This House to love is holy,” (first time of perform 
ance,) Meyerbeer ; Duet, “ Dans les défilés des Montagnes,” 
ns de la Couronne,) Auber; Concertstick, Piano- 

.M. von Weber; Part-Song, “ Sleep, gentle lady,’ 

Sir. Bishop; the Music to Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's 8 
Dream, Mendelssohn. Mr. Albert Smith has most kindly 
offered to introduce a Song between the parts. Part I1.— 
Festival Overture, Benedict ; Quartett and Chorus, “ Alziam 
gli evviva,” (Euryanthe,) ) C. M. von Weber ; Canzonct, 
Spirit's Song,” Haydn ; Solo, Violoncello, Piatti; Recitative, 
“The Queen's Greeting” ; Sorg with Burden, “ Beautiful 
May,” (May Day,) G. A. Macfarren; Part-Song for Male 
Voices, ‘* The Three Roses, iabian National Air; Duet,“ O 
Ja bella immantinente,” (Be »onizetti; Fandango, Vio- 
lin, with Orchestral Accompaniments, (first time of perform 
ance,) Molique ; Duet, “ Sul! aria,’ (Nozze di Figaro,) Mo 
zart; Song, “ 1 am a roamer,” (Son and Stranger,) Mendels- 
sohn ; Coronation March, (Le Prophéte,) Meyerbeer. Organ- 
ist, Mr. Henry art; Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

Prices of Tickets for h Concert: Area Stalls, Onc 
Guinea ; Reserved Seats, Arca and Balcony, Half-a-Guinea ; 
Unreserved Seats in the Area and Balcony, Five Shillings ; 
Upper Gallery, Half-a-Crown. Tickets may be obtained at 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, Regent Street ; “Messrs. 

Chappell's, New Bond Street ; Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, 
Old Bond Street ; Messrs. Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; 
from the Secretary, at the Hospital; and at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. Doors will be opened at Half past Seven 
o'clock, and the performance commence at Eight o'clock. 


| I. M. the EMPRESS EUGENIE.— 
@ Exhibition at the French Gallery, 121, Pall Mall 
Messrs. COLNAGHI beg to announce that, by permission of 
H1.1.M. the Emperor Napoleon IIT., the GREAT PICTURE 
vy Winterhalter of the Empress EUGENTIE surrounded by 
the Ladies of her Court, is now ON VIEV Admittance to 
the ee Gatery , ls. each person 


are 

mur BRIDESMAIDS at the MAR- 

RIAGE.—Exhibition at the French Gallery, 121, Pall 
Mall. Messrs. COLNAGHI beg to announce that, by per 
mission of her Majesty, the PHOTOGRAPHIC COT OURED 
PICTURE, the property of her Majesty, of the BRIDES 
MAIDS at the Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess Royal, taken 
by Caldesi and Montecchi, is now ON VIEW for a few days 
Admittance to the Gallery, Is. cach person. 


] R. H. the PRINCESS ROYAL.— 


Exhibition at the French Gallery, 121, Pall Mall 
Messrs, COLNAGHLI beg to announce, that by permission of 
her Majesty, the PICTURE of H.R H. VIC TORI A, Princess 
Royal, Princess Frederick William of Prussia, by Winter 
halter, is now ON VIEW for a few days. Admittance to 
the Gallery, Is. each person. 





by TWO GR AND MUSIC! 
the Funds of the MIDDL 
fi ge a the 25th Marcu, 
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OCIETY for the “DISCHARGE and 
\) RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 





Wished 1772. President—The 1 of Romn 
Treasuvrer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.8.A. 
Anditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 
Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street,on Wren 
Nespay, the 3d day of Marcu 1858, the cases of 17 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 15 were approved, | re- 

jected, and | inadmissible 

Since the meeting held on the 3d of Fenrv any, 3 Debtors, 
of whom 3 had wives and 3 children, have been dis- 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every ¢ harge con- 
nected with the Society, was 64/. Os. 2d. ; and the following 

Kenefaction received since the last Report— 

Lord Sherbor; “© Messrs. Hoare...... £3 0 0 

Kencfactions are received by Benjamin Yona Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Kankers—Messrs. _Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 

charity, and where the Socie ty meet on ~ first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See. 


, > 
it OLLOWAY’S PILLS unequalled for 
the Cure of Dropsy.—The singular efficacy of Hollo- 
Way's Pills in the numerous cures effected by their ure in 
some of the most obstinate cases of dropsy are very extraor 
dinary : the y act with such certain and peculiar effect upon 
the system that the fluids arising from this direful disease 
are a reeptibly carried off and entirely prevented from 
any further accumulation ; the distressing symptoms which 
accot re ‘ny this complaint being thus dispersed, the sufferer 
r us buoyancy of spirits and a ¢ ompletely re novated con 
stits ion Few 
recourse to these pills, as they are the finest 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors thro 
and at Professor Mortoway's Establish 
Strar id, London 























sat particular periods of life should he 
medicine 
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B. GOUGH will DELIVER AN 


ORATION in Exeter Hall, on Monpay next, Mancu 
FE. G. Sactsacry, Esq. M.P. will preside. Doors open at 
7 o'clock, and Chair takenat 8 o'clock. Tickets for the body 
of the Hall, 6¢.; gentral seats or platform, Is. cach. To be 
had at the office, 337, Strand 

‘pea "EN . 

YROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S. D.CLL. 

Superintendent of the Natural a Depart me ms of 
the British Museum, WILL DELIVER A COURSE OF 
TWELVE LECTURES ON FOSSIL BIRDS AND REP- 
TILES, at the Muscum of Practical Geology, Jer ya Street, 
On Tuunspays and Faipays, at 3 p.m. commer Taunrs 
pay, 18th Mancn 1858 Tickets may be aialaak at the 
Museum, Jermyn Street. Fee for the course, 5s 
RODERICK I, MURC HIs N, Director 


, r 
ARI- -UNION OF LONDON. 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST CLOSES 3ist inst. Prize- 
holders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Sub 
scriber of One Guinea will have, besides the chance of a 
Vrize, on Impression of a large and important line En 
by J. T. Wittmons, A.R.A, from the well known 
Picture by the late J. M. W. Turanxer, R.A 


ere 
15. 


























> Venice.” 
oo FE GODWIN, )} Honorary 
44h, West Strand. 1 BE wi Ocock, Jace taries. 


((LARKE'S NEW P. ATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT I AMPS —Tin at 

ls. 6¢ each —For burning the 

Lights. The most convenient 

troduced. Sold by all Gr 

wholesale by S. Crankr, 55, 

and by Parmer and Co. Cle rkenwell, London, E 


r r +r 
}MIGRA ATION AND OUTFITS.— 
EMIGRANTS to the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AUS 
= ALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, &e. can be sup 
plied with every information, fromthe most rel sources, 
8. W. SILVER and Co. EMIGRATION OUTIPITTERS, 
nd 4, Bishopsgate Street, (opposite the London Tavern 
ASSAGES to any of the Colonies can be secured through 
S W. SILVER and Co. Apply personally or by post at the 
above address, where the latest information from the Colo- 
nies is gratuitously afforded. Letters of credit obtaine a. 


DINNEFORDS 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
xestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning so during di 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair vesand Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 


the Empire. 
‘IN TEETH.— 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 


NEW DISCOVERY 
IRELY NEW DESCRIP 


i Mr. HOWARD, 
Street, has introduced an E 

H, fixed without springs, 
lectly resemble the natural 


TION of ARTIFICIAL TE 

wires, orligatures. They so pe 

teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 

closest observer; they will 1 change colour or decay, 

and will be found superior t ny teeth before used. This 

method docs not require the extraction of roots, or any 

painful operation, and will supp rt and preserve tecth that 

are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
d and useful in mas 

52. Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


Decayed tecth rendered sound 

~~ . r rw ' . . 
ve NDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
TRONS Raye rs of the above are reque sted, be ‘fore fi- 

nally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. hURTON SHOW 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of I DERS, 
: ; FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL IRON 
scannot be approached elsewhere, cither for 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work 
Kright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
i/. lds. to 137. 13s.; ditto, with ormolu orna 
5s. to 33/. 10s.; Bronzed Pen 
Steel Fenders, 2/. L5s. to 
aments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/ 
4.48. The BURTON and 









w Patent Pyramid Night 
fe, and economical yet in 

Lamp dealers ; and 
nt's Park, 










































































varicty, 
manship. 
sets of bars, 
mentsand two sets of bars, 5/ 
ders, with standards, 7s. to W/. ‘2s. ; 


1V.; ditto, with rich ormolu orn 
Fire-irons, from ls. 9d. the set 
all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free 
39, OXPORD STRE la, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, p ERRY’ 8 PLACE 
sH- 


) ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLIS 
No. 1H, REC is their Dépot for Paletots, 


MENTS are thus divided 
> STREET, 
Uniforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress. 
No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers 
No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 
No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 
Liveries. 
No. li2 is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habit dd Mantiesin Fur and Cloth 
No. ltt contains their other New Departm 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, 



















pnt, for Clothing 
and economy 


whereby Mesa: Nicoll have secured widespread conti 
dence. 
The Wholesale Warerooms are at the rear of the Regent 


Strect premises, viz. 29, 30,3, and #1, WARWICK STREET 
The City Dépot is at 21 and CORNHILI. 
The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonies 


})*: DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 

COD-LIVER OIL, is the only kind which offers a gua 
rantee of genuineness and purity. In adverting to this, 
Dr. Cowan, the eminent Physician to the Royal Kerkshire 
Hospital, gives itas his opinion “that the material now 
sold, varies in almost every establishment where it is pur 
chased, and that a tendency to prefer a colourless and taste 
less Oil, if not counteracted, will ult ely jeopardize the 
reputation of an unquestionably valuable addition to the 
Materia Medica.” Dr. De Joxen's OF is sold only in im 
perial half-pints, 2s. 6¢.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, O.; cap 
suled and labelled with his stamp and signature, without 
which none are genuine, by most respectable Chemists. Sole 
pose 7; amma” Ansan, Hanronp, and Co. 77, Strand, 
London, W.( 




















—BY ROYAL LETTER: PAT 
Wilite E'S. MOC-MAIN LEVER. TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Se 
MRK. WHITE, 228, Gs. ADILLY. 

greats STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e for VARICOSE VEINS, ¢ xd all cases of WEAK 
8 WELLING of the L SPRAINS, &. Taey 
Fr p rous, light in teatare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on tike an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 

Postave 6d 
JOUN WHITE, 









MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


| dition to the 


s.; Lacquered or Bronzed | 





ALE of BOOKS and COPYRIGHTS.— 
On Te espay, 30th Mancu, at One o'clock, will be SOLD 
by AUCTION, by Mr. NISBET, within his Great Room, 
No. 11, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
580 BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, Library Edi 
tion, 4 vols. 8vo. 
560 BROWN’'S PHILOSOPHY, One vol. Svo.; also the 
COPYRIGHT and Stereotype Plates of the Edition iu 
One Volume. 
950 BROWN STHICS, with Preface by Dr. Cuauwens, 
and the COPYRIGHT 
1500 JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, Abridged by 
Jounstons, 8vo. and the COPYRIGHT 
335 M‘CULLOCH’S PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
NOMY, and the COPYRIGHT. 
And One Thirty-second Share of the COPYRIGHT of 
COOPER'S 8U RGICAL DICTIONARY 


mh ta > on . 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizaseru Lazexsy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman — 








ECO- 


to observe, 





Just mublished, price 
AY THOUGHTS ON T HE INDIAN 
MUTINY. By a Barrister. Second Edition. 
H. Sweet, 3, Chancery Lane. 
Price 2s. 6. now ready, the Fifth Edition, 
HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY 
Lt LAW. By Lord Sr. Leoxarps. 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Stations, 





At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
ie MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK 
PERTHUE Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s, 
Tromas Constasie and Co, ; 
Hamirox, Anas, and Co, 


Edinburgh : 
London: 

This day, Fourth Edit. Revised and E nlarge d, 10s. 6d. 
| ACON’S ESSAYS: with Annotations 
by Ricuarp Wuareny, D.D. Archbishop of Dub- 
Joun Ww. PARKER & Son, West Strand. 


28 
KETCHES of 'IN ‘DI. A. “ ANCIEN YT and 
MODERN, in Connexion with the Rise and Po- 
licy of the Company. An Historical Essay. By 
Cuar.es Epwarp Kennaway, Vicar of Campden, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LATE 





lin.—London : 











THE 


Now ready, price 6d. 


HE CASE AGAINST 


MINISTRY PLAINLY STATED, By 8ir 
A. H. Evrow, Bart. M.P. 


Ripeway, Piccadilly; Bristol: Kenstaxx, 


Park Street. 


YONSTIPATION, ITS THEORY AND 
J CURE. Embracing the Physiology of Diges- 
tion, and the Injury inflicted by the Employment of 
Purgatives. By Joun Evrrs, M.D. 12s. 6d. 
Piren, Srernexson, and Srence, 23, Paternoster Row. 


Second aR just ‘publis shed, price 5s, 
ABO R AND L VE. 

4 ma Author of * Blenham.’ 

* * Labour and Live’ is an excellent story ; it leaves 
a cheerful, pleasant, bracing influence on the reader,” 

-Atheneum, 

“ The author has accomplished a noble purpose, 
with the success which belongs to undoubted talent. 
He has a gift for dealing with the minutiew of fiction, 
which is akin to the laboured pains and care charac- 
teristic of the old Dute h painters.” — Dispatch, 
ALrrep W. Benner, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


In imp. dto. half-bound morocco, price 21s. 
TLAS of ASTRONOMY. By 
A. Kerru Jounsron, F.R.S.E. &e. Edited by J. 
R. Hixp, F.R.AS 
“ To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘Atlas’ is the best thing 
of the kind is not ecnough,—it has no competitor.”— 
Athenaum., 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
NEW VOLUME.—CONTINUATION of ALISON'S 
HISTORY of EUROP! 
This day is published, Vol. VII. of 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
Battle of Waterloo to the Accession of Louis Na- 
poleon. In Svo. ps e lds. 
The Eighth Volume, completing the Work, and con- 
taining a carefully-compiled Ludex, will be published 
in the course of this year. 


Ws. Buackwoop and Sos, E dinbur gh and London. 


THE GREAT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN_ 
ON MARCH 15,.—Beautifully printed in Colours, 
7 EITH JOHNSTON’S ATLAS of AS- 
TRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hevp, FRA, 
In imperial dto. price 21s, 

“The illustrations are eighteen in number—lunar, 
solar, stellar; and are so constructed as to present to 
the eye a series of lessons in the most captivating of 
human studies, simple in outline and cumulative in 
result, To say that Mr, Hind’s Atlas is the best thing 
of the kind is not enough,—it has no competitor,”— 
Atheneum, 

Plate V. of the Atlas, 
Phenomena attending them, 


London : 





3 wal 




















* Eclipses of the Sun, and 
” may be had separately. 





Free by post for 9 postage-stamps. 
Wn. Bi ack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
pS imp. folio, half-bd, in russia or morocco, 12/, 12s, 
MHE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATU- 
rn AL PHENOMENA, By A. K. Jomnesrow, 
&c. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, 
printed in colours; and M5 folio pages of Text and 
Index 
“It is indeed a work of magnificent range and com- 
pleteness.”— Examiner. 
In imp. 4to, half-bound in morocco, 2/. 12s, 6d, 
The PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced 
from the Imperial Folio, for the Use of Colleges, Aca- 
5 mies, and Families, By A. Kerru Jonnsros, 
RS.E. &e. This E dition contains 25 Maps, inciud- 
ing a Palwontological and Geological Map of the Bri- 
tish Islands. With Descriptive Letterpress, and a 
very copious Index. 
Ww. Biackwoov and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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NEW VOLUME BY CHARLES READE. 


REAM: containing Two Stories— 

1, AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF; 2. JACK 

< f-- TRADES—will be published (in L vol. post 

yo 10s.) on Tvespay the 16th, by Trusner and 
ternoster Row. 





emy 8vo. cloth, 7. 


WEDEN BOR ’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or U oa Theology of the New 
Church. 
London : Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury 
_ Street, W.c, 


Demy ) 8vo. 4s. post free, 
WEDENBOLG? S$ CONJUGAL LOVE 
AND ITS CHASTE DELIGHTS; also Adulter- 
ous Love and its Insane Pleasures. 
London: Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C. 


Than SWEDEN BORG’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
there are now no Cheaper Books “y ee. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. pos 
WEDENBORG’S HEAVEN AND 
HELL; also the Intermediate State, or World of 
Spirits. A relation of things heard and seen, 
London : Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C. 
Just publishe d, price 6d.; post free, 
WEDENBORG’S W RITINGS “AND 
CATHOLIC TEACHING; ora Voice from the 
New Church Porch in answer to a series of Articles on 
the Swedenborgians, by the Vicar of Froome Selwood, 
in the ** Old Church Porch.” 
London: Wittiam Wurrr, 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 4 


HE WORKS and C ORRESPON DENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HON, EDMUND BURKE. 
This Edition Conrarns—1. Mr. Burke’s Correspond- 
ence, ‘first published from the Original MSS, in 1844, 
by Earl Frrzwr.tii™ and Sir Ricuarp Bourker,) con- 
taining numerous Historical and Biographical Notes 
and Original Letters from the leading Statesmen of 
the period. 2. The Works of Mr. Burke, as Edited 
by his a Executor, the late Bishop of Rochester. 
Ivincrons, Waterloo Place. 














GENERAL JACOB. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
HE VIEWS and’ OPINIONS of BRI- 
GADIER-GENERAL JOHN JACOB, C.B. Aide- 
de-camp to the Queen, &c. &e. Collected and Edited 
by Captain Lewis Peuiy. 

Contents : Part 1—Treats of the Civil Administration 
of India, Part 2—On Military Matters. Part 3—On 
he North-West Frontier of India. Part 4—On the 
Persian War. Part 5—On the Present Condition of 
India, and the Reorganization of its Civil and Military 
Administration. 

London : Smrru, Exper, and Co. 65, ‘Cornhill. 


LUCKNOW, 
Just published, with a Plan, price 2s. 6d 
HE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: 
a Diary Recording the Daily Events during the 
= of the European Residency, from 31st May to 
th Sept. 1857. By a Staff-Officer. 

ic This Diary is intrinsically valuable ; it deserves to 
pass from hand to hand, and is not to be laid down 
until the last line has been read.”"—Leader. 

“It has a special interest, inasmuch as it gives a 
full account of the mining and countermining, upon 
the result of which the fate of the garrison especially 
depended.” — Eraminer. 

London: Smrrn, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


EW EDITION of BACON’S WORKS. 

—NOTICE.—The Fovrrn Votvme of the New 
Edition of LORD BACON’S WORKS, collected and 
edited by Messrs. Exuis, Srepptno, and Hearn, will 
be published on Wepyespay the 3lst instant. The 
Fifth Volume, completing the division of Philosophical 
Works, with an Index to the five volumes, will be 
ready very shortly. . 

London : Longman and Co. 3 Simpkin and Co.; Ia- 
milton and Co.; Whittaker ‘and Co.; J. Bain; E. 
Hodgson; Washbourne and Co. ; HH. 'G. Bohn: 
Richardson, Brothers; Houlston and Co.; Bickers 
and Bush; Willis and Sotheran; J. Cornish; L. 
Booth ; and J. Snow. 











The Ninth Edition, complete in | vol. “uniform with 
Moore’s and Sourney’s Porrican Works; with 36 
Wood-eut ne from Designs by Smirke, 


Howard, &c. price 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEARE: in which nothing is added to the 
Original Text; but those Words and Expressions are 
omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in 
a Family. 

This i rd ‘the only edition of Shakspeare which ean be 
read aloud. 

“We are of opinion that it requires nothing more 
than a notice to bring this very meritorious publication 
into general circulation.” — Edinburgh Review. 

*,* Also, a Pocket Edition, (with the same Illustra- 
tions,) 6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 5s. each, 

London: Loxneman, Brown, and Co. 


BRADLEY’S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN 
CLASSIC AUTHORS, IMPROVED oY ss 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d, cloth, 

ORNELIUS NEPOS, with English 
Notes and Questions. By the Rev. C, Brap.ey, 
M.A. New Edition, Corrected and Enlarged by the 
addition of Explanatory and Gremenationl Notes, by 
the Rev. Jonn T. Wurrr, M.A. First Master of the 
Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 
By the same Editor, New Editions, 
BRADLE Y’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
>. Corrected, ‘Enlarged, and Improved. 12mo, price 


3 RADLEY’S SELECTIONS FROM PHZDRUS, 
with English Notes, &c. Corrected and Enlarged. 
12mo. price 2s. 6d. 

BRADLEY'S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, with 
English Notes, &c, Revised and Improved, 12mo. 
price 4s. 6d. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 
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This day, post 


LETTERS FROM 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SPAIN, 


IN 1856 AND 1857, 


sy JOHN LEYCESTE 


JOHN MURRAY, 


R ADOLPHUS, M.A. 


Albemarle Street. 





MRS. JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


This day, with Seventy W 


ood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


By Mrs. J 
JOHN MURRAY, 


AMESON, 


Albemarle Street. 





Thirtieth Thousand. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 


This Work is NOW REPRINTED, and Copies may be obtained of every Bookseller 


in TOWN 
* AN INDEX to the above 
JOHN MURRAY, 


or 


COUNTRY. 
Work is now ready, price 6d. 
Albemarle Street. 





R. GISTER. 
1 Svo. price 18s. 
ANNU AL REGISTER; or a View 
and Politics of the Ye ar of 1856. 
Hamilton and Co. ; 
Houlston and 


HE 
of the History 
Longman and Co. 


DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL | 
Ric fanivan 3 


Rivingtons ; 
Simpkin and Co.; 
Wright ; Cowie and Co.; J. Capes ; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; Washbourne and Co.; H. ¢ john; T. Bun > 
pus; Waller and Son; J. Thomas; L. Booth ; 
Cleaver ; Upham and Beet; Bell and Daldy ; wilt 
and Sotheran; W. Heath ; and J. Toovey. 

*,.* The Complete Series of volumes commencing 
with her Majesty’s Reign may always be had, (by New | 





ly, price 8s. 
hg ‘MENT: $ ‘OF ENTOMOLOGY, By 
W. S. Datuas, F.L.S. is 


rood elementary work, giving a general view of 


“Ag 


| entomology, has long been felt a great desideratum.” 


Entome logist’ & Annual, 1858, 
London : Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 
Just published, 
1OD’S HEROES AND. THE WORLD'S 
WJ UEROES; being a Third Serics of Historical 
Sketches. By the Rev. J. H. Gurney, Rector of St, 


| Mary’s, Marylebone. 


* Altogether the book includes no less than twet ~~" 





Subscribers or others, ) or any single volume since | eight biographical sketches of remarkable people, 
1831 | the cor npass of one of those convenient little cakaais 
“A USEFUL ADDITION TO ALL DICTION- | Which we can only deseribe by saying that they seem 
g ARIES | made to lie easily in the pocket. The subjects are nc 
n 1 vol. price 6s. half- ‘bound, 118 pages, | doubt well — = the ——— of Mr. a 
. yy Dp views. .... t is almost superfluous to say that, like 
DIC TIONARY OF TRADE. PRO- | all his writings, the present volume is written in terse, 
DUCTS ; Commercial, Manufacturing, and Teche | picturesque, and perspicuous English, and that it is 





nical Terms, with the Value, brought into English | 





full of manliness and vigorous common sense.”’—Satur- 


Moneys, Weights, and Measures, of all Foreign Mo- | day Review, 
neys, Weights, and Measures. By P. L. Srmmonps, ’ LoNGMANs. 
Author of “ The Commercial Products of the Vege- | _ - 
table Kingdom.’ | In feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
* The above work will be found to be a valuable and | a 4 SF cee . pi 
important cyclopedia of ready reference and essential By the Right Rev, G. E, L, Corrox, D.D. Bishop- 


information for the Merchant, Broker, Consul, Master 
Mariner, Customhouse Agent, Supercargo, Shopkeeper, 
Schoolmaster, &c.” 
London: Grorcr Rovrienee and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 


** The best work of its kind.’ 


’—Notes and Queries. 


In 1 handsome vol. post 4to. pp. 700, 17. 10s. cloth, 
a for THE STATESMAN, TUE LAWYER, 
BE PREACHER, THE STUDENT, AND 


LITE RARY MEN, 
TREASURY OF REFERENCE; 
being Many Thoughts on Many Things, Compiled 

and Analytically Arranged by Henny Sovruearr. 

“The * Many Thoughts” are here arranged in the 

form of an analytical dictionary. We look up any sub- 
ject under the sun, and are pretty sure to find some- 
thing that has been said—generally wel? said—upon 
it; frequently it is something good that in our own 
re ading we have overlooked. The indexing is ve 1y 
perfect.” — Examiner. 

London: Grorcr RovriencE and Co, Farringdon 

Street ; and all Booksellers, 











Designate of Caleutta, 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


CONNECTED wrt 
EVENTS OF 18: 


Preached in the Chapel of ehoiaail Colle 


CHIEFLY PUBLIC 






** A volume of which we can speak with high ad- 
miration.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


MAcMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 


SERMONS ON PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo. 
THE WORSHIP OF GOD AND 
FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 


A Series of Sermons preached in Christchyrch, 


Marylebone. 


CONTENTS : 


“A HANDY BOOK OF MODERN HISTORY.” | PReacninxe. A Call to Worship. er Pee 
The &th Thousand, price 5s, cloth or half-bound, | | Ag - D. Mavnice, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's 


USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE} 
EPITOMIZED. For the Use of Students and | 
Schools. With an Index. It forms a complete Text- 
Book of Modern History, brought down to the Peace 
with Russia, 1856, as well as a perfect Treasury of | 
Dates, Facts, and Important Events—the History of | 


Common Prayer, the Method of Worship. 
By T. J. Rowseii, M.A. Incumbent of St, Peter's, 
Stepney. 

Baptism, an Admission to the Privilege of Worship. 
By J. Lu. Davies, Rector of Christ Church, Mary- 
lebone. 


Kingdoms and States—and Lives of Celebrated | Tur Lorp’sSvrprr, the most Sacred Bond of Worship 
Characters. By D. J. Vavenan, Incumbent of St, Mark’s. 
“Adapted alike for the school, the more advanced Whitechapel. 


student of history, and to the acquirements of the 
general reader of the present way Di + mga 

“We have here what has long been wanting—a 
thoroughly trustworthy handbook of modern history.” 
—Morning Herald, | 





Tue Sansatn Day, the Refreshment of Worship. 
By J. Lu. Davies, Rector of Christ Church, Mary- 
lebone. 
Tur Brete, a Revelation of the Beginning and End oi 
Worship. 


London : Grorer Rovrieper and Co. Farringdon By F. D. Mavnicr, M.A. Chaplain of Lin 
Street. Inn. 
TO BE C OMPLETI ED Ix THREE MONTHLY MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge ; may be had of al! 
UMES, Booksellers. 


(Printed iia vith Mac: aulay’ s England, 
Prescott’s Works, &c.) 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II, price 6s. eacl | 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH ‘RE- | 
PUBLIC. By Joun Loruror Mortey. 

“This work has been translated into Dutch, Ger- 
man, and French, and only requires to be known to 
take its place among the first of our English his- 
torical works.” 

“This is a really great work. It belongs to the 
class of books in which we range our Grotes, Milmans, 
Merivales, and Macaulays—as the glories of English 
literature in the department of history r. 
Motley’s gifts as an historical writer are among the 
— and the rarest.”— Nonconformist. 

London: Grorce Rovrienor and Co. Farringdon 
Street. 





This day, 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
THE WAR IN OUDE. 
By Jonn Matcorm Lvptow, Barrister-at-law. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
2 vols. feap. cloth, 9s. 
BRITISH INDIA, 

ITS RACES AND ITS HISTORY. 


A Series of Lectures, with Reference to the Mutinie- 


1857. 
MacmIttan and Co, Cambridge ; 
186, Fleet Street, London; and may be 
Booksellers. 


Bet and Darpy, 
had of all 
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SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 
APTAIN ANDERSON’S PERSONAL 
JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW 
js now ready, price 2s. ; free by post, 2s. 2d. 

“Captain Anderson was among the most distin- 

ished officers who defended Lucknow. This brief 
narrative is picturesque, and contains accounts of some 
remarkable incidents not elsewhere described.”’— 
Leader. 

“ The story of the siege is not complete without it.” 
—Star. 
W. Taacker and Co. 87, Newgate Street, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 
THE BEST WORK ON CHINA. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Wood-cuts, 
2 vols. post 8vo. Lis, 
HINA: a General Description of that 
Empire and its Inhabitants ; with the History of 
Foreign Intercourse down to 1857. By Sir Jonmn F. 
Davis, Bart. late H.M. Minister Plenipotentiary iu 
China, 

** The merits of Sir John Davis’s book are too well 
known to call for any very specitic criticism on our 
part. We need only say that, in our opinion, it con- 
tains the most readable, and apparently the most cre- 
dible account of the strange nation to which it refers. 
It is more seriously written, and Las a more authentic 
air, than the lively volumes of M. Huc; and it is not 
embarrassed by the extraordinary metaphysical specu- 
lations or the strangely inverted arrangement which 
disfigure the very remarkable performance of Mr, Mea- 
dows.” —Saturday Review. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
LADY SCOTT’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE ONLY CHILD. 


Also, just published, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST-END 


LIFE. By Major Cuamere, late of the Lith Lancers. 
2 vols. with Portrait of George IV. 21s, 

A WILL AND A WAY. By the 
Hon. Henry Coke. 2 vols. 2s, 


COUSIN HARRY. Ry Mrs. Grey, 


Author of ** The Gambler's Wife.” 3 vols. 


THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 


“ A very capital novel. There is a thorough know- 
ledge of society, with cleverness in depicting it,”’— 
Spectator . 

A LOVER’S QUARREL. By the 
Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols, 

[Just ready. 
Hvrst and Brackett, Publishers, 
Successors to H. Cornunn,) 13, Great Marlborough St. 


MR, BENTLEY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW WORKS AND 
BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

I. 

; . Guizot. - 
MEMOIRS MY OWN TIME. By 
M. Guizor, Author of * History of Oliver Cromwell,” 
&e. Vol. I. 8vo. (Immediately. 





M 
Or 


II, 

Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KING- 
DOM OF OUDE in 1850-51, undertaken by di- 
rection of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Governor-General ; together with Private Correspond- 
ence relating to the Annexation of Oude. By Major- 
General Sir Wiuuiam H. Sieeman, K.C.B. Resident at 
the Court of Lucknow, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


IIT, 
THE OLD PALACE. By Jutsa Trev, 
Author of “ May Hamilton.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Iv. 
English Ladies in India. 
A TIMELY RETREAT; or a Year in 


Bengal. By Two Sisters Second Edition, 2 vols, 
post Svo, with Illustrations. 2ls, 
Vv. 
Earl Grey. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 
considered with reference to a Reform of Parliament. 
An Essay, By Earl Grey. 8vo. 78.64, 


VI. 


Mrs. Newby. 

MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. 
Newsy, Author of ‘‘ Mabel,” and “* Sunshine and Sha- 
dow.” 3 vols. 

vil. 


Dr. Doran. 

HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 
By Dr. Doran, Author of “‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover,” &c. Post 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 


Vill. 
Francis T. Buckland. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By Francis T. Becxtanp, M.A. Stu- 
dent of Christchurch, Assistant-Surgeon, Second Life 
Guards, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, with Ilustra- 
tions, 6s, 


IX. 
Horace Walpole. 
The EIGHTH VOLUME of HORACE 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Perer Cunnrnomam, F.8.A, 8yvo. with 


Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
London : Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


The Third Edition of 


YEAR AFTER YEAR, 
A TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROLL,” 
Will be Published on MONDAY NEXT. 
SAUNDERS 


and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street, 





CARDINAL WISEMAN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in one large volume, 8vo. with Portraits," 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


THE LAST FOUR POPES. 


By his Eminence Cardinal WISEMAN, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 15, Great Marlborough Street. To be had of all Bookeellers. 





aly, 2 vols, post 8vo, 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


I. THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 

November and December 1611, 
THE PLANTAGENETS AND TUDORS, 

Ill. THE CIVIL WARS AND OLIVER CROMWELL, 

IV. DANIEL DE FOE, 

V. SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
VI. CHARLES CHURCHILL, 
VII. SAMUEL FOOTE, 

JOUN MURRAY, 


II. 


Albemarle Street. 





THE POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF INDIA. 


Now ready, Secoxp Eprrtox, with a Coloured Revenue Map, 8vo. 9s. 


INDIA IN 1858; 


A SUMMARY OF TIE EXISTING ADMINISTRATIONS—POLITICAL, 
FISCAL, AND JUDICIAL ; 
Chronologically Arranged from the earliest to the present time. 
sy ARTHUR MILLS, M.P. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND MIDDLE CLASS 
EXAMINATIONS. 








This day, 


THE STUDENTS BLACKSTONE. 
Being those portions of BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES on the LAWS OF ENG- 
LAND which relate to the BRITISH CONSTITUTION and the 
RIGHTS OF PERSONS, 


Examination for the title of Assoctare ms Ants, 


595 pp.) post 8vo, price 9s, 


And which form the Subject of 
By ROBERT MALCOLM KERR, LL.D, 

Barr 
MURRAY, 


ster-at-law. 


JOUN Albemarle Street. 





THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


This day, Volume I, 8vo, 20s. 


INDIA. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES AND MEMORANDA OF FIELD- 
MARSHAL ARTIIUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
1797—1805. 

Edited by the PRESENT DUKE. 

*,* The Second and Third Volumes will be Published in April. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. FORTUNE'S NEW WORK ON CHINA. 





Now ready, with many Ilustrations, 8vo. price 15s 


THE CHINESE; 
INLAND, ON THE COAST, AND AT SEA, DURING THE YEARS 
1852 TO 1856. 
By ROBERT FORTUNE, 
Author of * Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China and India,” 


“ In keeping a journal of the ever-varying scenes which passed daily before me, I have endeavoured 


to describe minutely the characters, manners, and customs of the Chinese in those districts in which I 
lived for a length of time almost like one of themselves,”—Author’s Preface. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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revised. 16s, ' 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by 
the Archbishop of Dusty. Fourth Edition, revised. 
3s. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTEL- 
LECT. By Arexayper Bary, M.A. Examiner in 
Logic, Mental Philosophy, &c. in the University of 
London. 15s, 


SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Joun Srvarr 


Mitt. Fourth Edition, revised,2 vols. 25». 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joun Srvarr Mint. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols, 30s. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
and PRACTICE of PHYSIC, By Tuomas Warson, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. 2 vols, 8vo, 34s, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
Wieriam Auten Micier, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of 
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Parts, With numerous Illustrations. 2/7. 6s. 6d. 
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GERTRUDE, by Author of “ Amy 


Herbert.” New Edition, complete in one vo- 
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1, 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 93, 


SECOND EDITION OF THE 


MEMOIR 


Or THE 
. ‘ A] T “~r 
Rey. GEORGE WAGNER, 
Late Incumbent of St. Stephen's, Brighton. 


By J. N. SIMPKINSON, M.A. 
Rector of Brington, Northampton. 


Morninco Herarp, 

* The lifelike portrait of a good and pious man— 
one whose Christian experiences may be useful to us 
all, for the very reason that they present none 
of those peculiar and exceptionable phases which per- 
haps attract most attention but are too peculiar to 
be within the range of general sympathy. . . . . We 
thank Mr. Simpkinson for the deeply interesting pic- 
ture which he has offered us of the life of ome of a 
class of men who are indced the salt of this land.” 

CurisTIAN OBSERVER. 

“ The unfailing perseverance with which George 
Wagner laboured—the large Christian love, which was 
always finding new fields for its exercise, and some of 
them fields hitherto unheeded—the light, cheerful, 
happy spirit which eminently characterized him—the 
unceasing devotion, which was the great source of his 
strength—the deep piety that pervaded all his words 
and actions—and, not least, the diligence, the self- 
denial, the heliness of his private life,—all these de- 
served to be told, and have been told with power and 
interest in this volume.” 

ATHEN UM. 

“ The life shown to us in it is the good life of a sin- 
cere man; whose main purpose was neither aggran- 
dizement nor notoriety, but action in conformity with 
his own sense of duty; and as such it shonld afflict or 
affront no one, whatever be the variety of opinion as to 
faith and discipline; while it must encourage every 
single-hearted person having high convictions to work 
them out, without reference to reward or hope of fa- 
vour or fear of misconstruction.” 








2. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


In foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RUTH AND HER 
FRIENDS. 


Witnu A FRONTISPIECE, 


*“ Not we, but God is educating us.” 
Krinostery'’s Two Years Ago. 





FREEMAN, 

* The story of a little girl at school, who labomed 
hard to suppress a hasty and proud spirit ; her trials 
are thoroughly those of a girl's school-life, and though 
there are no romantic incidents, there is many a page 
that will stir the fountain of tears within the reader's 
soul. The writer is well acquainted with the working~ 
of the heart, especially woman’s heart, and she ha- 
described them with so much delicacy and pow: 
that the story cannot but be popular... . . A giv! 
will find here ample attractions to induce her to pon- 
der the lessons taught, and if the lessons be learn’, 
there will be a manifest adyance gained in pureness vt 
motive and amiability and sweetness of life.”’ 

EXAMINER. 

“A well-written story, for girls, full of story, 
full also of direct and open appealto the relizgion- 
feelings.” 

NoNCONrORMIST. 

** Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual por 
and healthful sentiment gone to the presses jon’ et 
astory for girls; and we wish all tle girls t 
land had the opportunity of reading it.” 

Liverary CuvremMay. 


“ It isa book which girls will read with avidity 
ean hardly fail to profit by.” 


MAcMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 
_ May be had of all Booksellers. 
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